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PREFACE. * 

HE prefent work is intended to furniih 
an anfwer to a queftion that is often 
and properly afked about any ftudy 
of which the ufe and advantages are 
not immediately obvious. In the following ’ 
chapters we have attempted to Ihow what coins ' 
can teach us ; what is their value as documents i 
of hiftory and monuments of art ; and what rela- '■ 
' tions they bear to other branches of hiftorical, 
artiftic, and archaeological refearch. The book ; 
will be found of fervice to the antiquary and the ; 
colledor of coins ; but it is primarily intended for j 
the general fludent who wifhes to know what hej’ 
may expedt to learn from any particular branch of | 
numifmatics. 

The writers are or have been all Officers in the 
Department of . Coins and Medals in the Britifh 
Mufeum, except Mr. A. Terrien de LaCouperie 
and myfelf, who, however, have been entrufted with 
the talk of preparing the Chinele and Mohammadan 




vi 'Preface. : 

Catalogues for the Department. A feries of eflays 
which appeared in the Antiquary in 1883 forms 
the nucleus of the volume ; but thefe have been 
revifed and enlarged, while additional chapters .and 
illuftrations have been incorporated. 

In the abfence of any general guide to the ftudy 
of coins, of a popular charader, in our language, it 
is hoped that the prefent work may prove of 
value to many who have been accuftomed to regard 
the fcience of numifmatics as little better than a 
diftradlion. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

IS Third Edition differs from the 
preceding chiefly in the chapter on 
Indian Coins. This branch of numif- 
matics has made conflderable progrefs 
fince the appearance of the Firft Edition, and 
ProfefTor Gardner being unable to devote the time 
necelTary to a thorough reviflon of his effay on the 
coinage of ancient and mediaeval India, the fubjeft 
has, at his fuggeftion, been entrufted to Mr. E. J. 
Rapfon, of the Department of Coins and Medals, 
who has rewritten pp. 1 7 5-1 82. A few corredions 
and additions have alfo been made. 

S. L.-P. 
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COINS AND MEDALS. 

CHAPTER L 

THE STUDY OF COINS. 

F' all antiquities coins are the fmalleft, 
yet, as a clafs, the moft authorita- 
tive in record, and the wideft' in 
range. No hillory is fo unbroken 
as that which they tell ; no geography fo com- 
plete ; ^ no art fo continuous in fequence, nor 
fo broad in extent ; no mythology fo ample and 
fo various. Unknown kings, and loft towns, for- 
gotten divinities, and new fchools of art, have 
here their authentic record. Individual charafter 
is illuflrated, and the tendencies of races de- 
fined. 

To be a good Greek numifmatift one muft be 
an archaeologift ; and it is a fignificant fa6t, that 
the only archaeological book of the laft century 
which ftill holds its own is the Doctrina Numorum 
'Veter urn of Eckhel, now near its centenary. To 

B 
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2 T^he Study of Coii0d 

be a great general numifmatift is beyond the 
powers of one man. Some may know Greek and 
Latin enough, with fuch maftery of Englilh, 
French, German, and Italian as the modern com- 
mentaries demand, to begin the fludy of Greek 
and Roman money. Thofe who would enter th^ 
vaft field of Oriental numifmatics mull be fortifi^ 
with Arabic, Hebrew, Sanlkrit, and Perfian, 
befides adding Spanilh and Ruffian to the ot]|er 
European languages Hill necelTary for their work. 
Even they muft paufe beneath the Himalayas, nor 
dare to crofs the Golden Cherfonefe, unlefs they 
are prepared to mailer the uncouth languages and 
intricate charaflers of the further Eaft. So vail 
a fubjefl, and one needing fuch high training, 
has between Eckhel’s time and ours attraded 
few great lludents. Coins have been ufed as helps 
by archaeologifls ; but the great numifmatill, 
who could mailer the richell provinces of the Eall 
or the Well, or even both, and dignify his fcience 
as no longer fervile but mallerly, is of our con- 
temporaries. Such was De Saulcy, who has not 
long left us to lament how much remained un- 
told by a mind fignally fruitful in giving forth its 
manifold treafures. He has had his rivals, and he 
has his followers, fome, like Francois Lenormant, 
who have already followed him, others, like 
Mommfen, Hill living to maintain the high pofition 
recovered for numifinatics. 

Thanks to their attractive beauty, and the Ikill 
of Eckhel, Greek coins have been bell examined, 
and moll carefully defcribed ; yet much remains 
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unknown and unrecorded. Befides the treafures 
we are conftantly digging out of well-known col- 
ledtions, every year brings to light from under the 
earth coins of new kings or cities, coins with frelh 
types of divinities and reprefentations of famous 
ftatues. Moft of thefe works, whether familiar or 
new in type, have the charm which the great gift ' 
of the Hellenic race, artiftic power ruled by 
meafure and form, threw over all that it handled. 
Thus Greek coins are the grammar of Greek art. 
In them we may trace its gradual growth, the 
ftern grandeur of the laft days of archaifm, and the 
fudden outburft of full fplendour, more marked in 
coins, however, by the influence of the contempo- 
raries and followers of Pheidias than by that of the 
great fculptor himfelf. While the original fculp- 
ture of this age, in marble and bronze, might be 
contained within the walls of a Angle mufeum, the 
coin-types may be counted by ithoufands. No 
reftorer has touched them, nor' are they late 
copies, like the Latin tranflations of Greek 
originals which' confufe the judge of ftatues. 
Small indeed they are ; yet large in treatment, and 
beautiful in material, whether it be rich gold, or 
the fofter-toned electrura, or cold fllver, or bronze 
glorified by the unconfcious colouring of the earth 
in which the coins have lain for centuries. Some- 
times we can fee the copy of a ftatue, — no fervile 
reprodu<5tion, but with fuch proof of free work 
in varieties of attitude as Ihows that the artift, 
ftrong in his power, was working from memory. 
Such is the Herakles of Croton, recalling a kindred 
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ftatue to the fo-called Thefeus of the Parthenon. 
Bolder mafters took a theme like the winged 
goddefs of Terina, and varied it with an originality 
which Ihowed they were worthy peers of the 
fculptors and painters. Croton is a town with 
fome place in hiftory ; but who, fave a numifmatift, 
has any thought for Terina, famous only for the 
furvival of her exquifite coinage 

Schools of While the fequence of ftyles is thus recorded, 
the ftudy of coins unexpededly reveals the exiftence 
of local fchools ; Ihows in the marked mannerifm 
of the Italians, and ftill more of the Sicilians, that 
they worked under the influence of gem-engravers ; 
while the flrong central fchool of Greece was ruled 
by fculpture ; the gentler and more fympathetic 
rival of Weftern Afia Minor obeyed the tafte of 
painters ; and the ifolated Cretans, leading a 
Ampler and lefs cultured life, exprefled their feel- 
ing in a free naturalifm. The larger fchools again 
had their divifions, marking fuch local differences 
as thofe with which the fliudy of mediasval Italian 
art has made us acquainted. 

Portraits. With the age of Alexander all art is centralized 
in royal capitals, and provincial feeling difappears. 
The great ftyles can ftill be traced in the money of 
the kings, the lofty naturalifm of Lyflppus, the 
dramatic force of the Pergamene mafters, the 
theatrical tendency of their fticceflbrs. This we 
fee in royal portraits ; while the decline and the 
' commercial tendency of art is witneffed by the 
heraldic quality of the lefs important types. 

The eye, dazzled with the beauty of Greek 
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money, is apt to take little heed of the knowledge 
lying beyond the province of art which is held 
within the narrow circle of a coin. Yet the 
mythological intereft is only lecond to the artiftic ; 
and when the artift had loft his Ikill he produced 
thofe neglected pieces of inferior work, the Greek 
money of the Imperial age, which preferve the 
forms of famous temples, of great ftatues, and 
even of pidtures otherwife finally loft to us. 

The artifts who engraved the Greek Imperial 
money, called to Rome, worked there for alien 
mafters. Mere copyifts they were ; yet more 
exadt in portraiture, and better hiftorians than 
their great predeceflbrs. Too weak to be original, 
they were more faithful in rendering the pi-efent. 
To them we owe the marked lineaments of the 
earlier feries of Emperors, the cold Auguftus ; the 
coarfe Vitellius ; Trajan, the fimple foldier ; 
Hadrian, the polite man of the world ; and the 
philofophic Antoninus and Aurelius, with their 
wayward and luxurious wives. Thefe engravers 
have left us a record of the art produced at Rome, 
and the art that was ftored at Rome from the fpoils 
of Greece, great buildings and famous ftatues, 
with here and there a fubjedt forelhadowing in a 
new turn of ftyle, of Roman birth, the future 
Iplendour of the Renaiflance. But for hiftory thefe 
men worked beft, telling the ftory of the firft two 
centuries and a half of the Empire with a fulnefs 
that has entitled their money to be called an 
Imperial Gazette. Thus while Hadrian was 
yifiting the diftant provinces, the Roman people. 
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when they went to market, faw in the new feftertii, 
the magnificent bronze currency, the portrayal of 

■ the movements of the diftant Emperor. 

The Middle The tranfition from Roman to mediaeval money 
is not fudden. The one decays, and the other 
rifes from its ruins, owing as much and as little to 
it as the architedlure of the Middle Ages owed to 
that of the Empire — as much in form, as little in 
fpirit. Here hiftory divides with art the claim, to 
' our attention. At firft the intereft is centred in 
the gradual introduftion of Roman money among 
the barbarian conquerors of the Empire ; but by 
degrees the growth of art attracts us, and we 
watch the fame procefs that marked the hiftory of 
Greek coinage — the fame fucceffion of ftyles, the 
fame peculiarities of local fchools. But the art of 
the Middle Ages in the coins never rifes beyond 
the limits of decoration ; and it is not till the 
claflical Renaiflance that we difcover a worthy 
rivalry of the ancient mafters. The beginning of 

■ medals is of the time, if not due to the genius, of 
. Petrarch ; and the earlieft works are of his friends 

Italian ; the Lords of Carrara; but it was not till the 
middle of the fifteenth century that the great 
medallic art of Italy had its true origin. Pifano 
of Verona,, who glories in the name of painter, 

• was at once the founder of the art, and by far its 
greateft mafter. His works are larger in fize than 
the coins of antiquity and the Roman medallions, 
and are caft, not ftruck, in fine ■ bronze, Delpite 
an inferiority to Greek' money in the fenfe of 
beauty, the beft Italian medals have a dignity 'of 
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portraiture, and a felicity of compofition, that 
places them in only the fecond rank, below the 
Greek works indeed, yet above the Roman. For 
if the Italian niedallift had not the fame fenfe of 
beauty, he had the power of idealizing portraiture, 
not with the view of elevating the phyfical fo 
rhuch as the moral qualities. Pifano, notably, re- 
prefented a man with all the poffibilities of ex- 
cellence that lay within his compafs ; and thus he 
is the greateft of thofe medallifts who worked in 
portraits. 

Modern coins of the European dates and their Modem 

^ • n ' n 1 Coin ige 

colonies are the loweft in interelt, and the medals 
of their great perfonages the lead lively in por- 
traiture. But they have an hiftoric value that 
entitles them to a place in all reprefentative col- 
lections, as at lead ufeful illudrations of the con- 
temporary annals, and the readied means of bring- 
ing before the eye the chief figures of the times. 

A cloler duUy reveals new and curious facts, and 
the character of the king or the tendencies of the 
date receive an unexpeted illudration. 

Oriental money, of larger range and more in- Oriental 
dividuality than European, is worthy of more^"'“' 
attention than it has received. The great branch 
of Mohammadan coinage is invaluable for a period 
of hidqry when written records are often wanting 
or. little to - be truded. Its decorative art has 
a j charm in the fined work cof the Shahs of 
Perfia and the Indian Emperors, but rarely is . it 
more than a (delicate rendering" of an ornamental 
writing. ' The ihfcri'ptions ‘give 'the coins flieir 
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true value, the dates and mints fixing the extent 
of a king’s dominion, or recording the fadt that 
he adtually exercifed the royal prerogative of coin^ 
ing. Thefe legends have a bearing on the dif- 
ferences of race and faith, and even of literature 
and manners. The v/sftern Arabs coined their 
money with elaborate religious formulas, the 
heretical Khalifs of the race of ’Aly ufed myflical 
infcriptions, the Perfians, the Indian Emperors and 
the Afghans infcribed poetic couplets, hard to 
decipher, from the occafional difregard of the 
order of words, and difficult to Interpret, from 
the high-flown phrafes in which royalty turned 
the language well-called the Italian of the Eaft. 
Defpite the general abfence of figures, the refult 
of the law of the Koran, there are fome notable 
exceptions, as in the Turkoman coinage of the age 
of the Crufades, and the famous zodiacal coins of 
Jehangir and his ftill ftranger Bacchanalian money, 
on which we fee the emperor feated, holding the 
forbidden wine-cup in his hand. 

Yet earlier in origin than the Mohammadan 
coinage, the native money of India has, like it, 
furvived to our time. Beginning with the in- 
terefting Indian coins of the Greek princes, the 
fo-called Badrian money, and the contemporary 
rude punch-marked fquare pieces of native origin, 
it pafles into the gold currency of the Guptas 
with interefting mythological fubjeds, Greek, 
Roman, and Indian, including a reprefentatipn of 
Buddha, and clofes with the Sanlkritic money of 
OUT own time. Beyond India, China and’ the 
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neighbouring lands have their money as unlike 
that of the reft of the world as all elfe in the Far 
Eaft, valuable alone for hiftory, and for it moft 
valuable; and curious- for the occafional departure 
from the forms which we aflbciate with the idea 
of coined money. 




CHAPTER IL 

GREEK COINS. 

ANY centuries before the invention of 
the art of coining, gold and fiver in 
the Eaft, and bronze in the Weft, in 
bullion form, had already fupplanted 
barter, the moft primitive of all methods of buying 
and felling, when among paftora.1 peoples the ox 
and the fheepfwere the ordinary mediums of ex- 
change. The very word •pecunia is an evidence of 
this practice in Italy at a period which is probably 
recent in comparifon with the time when values 
were eftimated in cattle in Greece and the Eaft. 

have any knowledge,” fays 
Coinage. Herodotus,^ “ the Lydians w^ere the firft nation to 
introduce the ufe of gold and filver coin.” This 
ftatement of the father of hiftory niuft not, how- 
ever, be accepted as finally fettling the vexed 
queftion as to who were the inventors of coined 
money, for Strabo,^ Aelian,^ and the Parian 
Chronicle, all agree in adopting the more com- 
monly received tradition, that Pheidon, King of 



1 i. 94. 


^ viii. 6. 


^ Far, Hift,, xii. 10. 



Earlieji and Later Methods of Coining. 1 1 

Argos, firft ftruck filver coins in the ifland of 
Aegina. Thefe two apparently contradictory alTer- 
tions modern refearch tends to reconcile with one 
another. The one embodies the Afiatic, the other 
the European tradition; and the truth of the 
matter is that gold was firft coined by the 
Lydians, in Afia Minor, in the feventh century 
before our era ; and that filver was firft ftruck in 
European Greece about the fame time. 

The earlieft coins are Amply bullets of metal, ^nd Later 
oval or bean-lhaped, bearing on one fide the fignet 
of the ftate or of the community refponfible for 
the purity of the metal and the exadnefs of the 
weight. Coins were at firft ftamped on one fide 
only, the reverfe ftiowing merely the imprefs of 
the fquare-headed fpike or anvil on which, after 
being weighed, the bullet of hot metal was placed 
with a pair of tongs and there held while a fecond 
workman adjufted upon it the engraved die. This 
done, a third man with a heavy hammer would 
come down upon it with all his might, and the 
coin would be produced, bearing on its face or 
obverje the feal of the ifl'uer, and on the reverfe 
only the mark of the anvil fpike, an incuje 
fquare. This Ample procefe was after a time 
improved upon by adding a fecond engraved die 
beneath the metal bullet, fo that a Angle blow 
of the fledge-hammer would provide the coin 
with a type, as it is called, in relief, on both 
fides. The .prefence of the unengraved incufe 
fquare may therefore be' accepted as an indi- 
. cation, of high antiquity, and nearly all , Greek 
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Scientific 
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Types. 


Religious 

Aspect. 


coins which are later than the age of the Perfian 
wars bear a type on both fides. 

The chief fcientific value of Greek coins lies in 
the fadt that they are original documents, to which 
the experienced numilrnatift is generally able to 
affign an exadt place in hiftory. The feries of the 
coins of any one of the cities of Greece thus forms 
a continuous comment upon the hiftory of the 
town, a comment which either confirms or refutes 
the teftiniony which has been handed down to us 
by ancient writers, or, where fuch teftiniony is 
altogether wanting, fupplies valuable evidence as 
to the material condition, the political changes, of 
the religious ideas of an interval of time which, 
but for fuch evidence, would have been a blank in 
the chart of the world’s hiftory. 

Perhaps the nioft attradlive fide of this enticing 
ftudy lies in the elucidation of the meaning of 
the objedls reprefented on coins, in other words, 
in the explanation of their types. ' 

The hiftory of the growth, bloom, and decay 
of Greek art may alfo be traced more completely 
on a feries of coins which extends over a period of 
clofe upon a thoufand years than on any other clafs 
of ancient monuments. 

Greek coin-types may be ' divided into two 
diftindt clafles : [a) Mythological or religious 
reprefentations, and {f) portraits of hiftorical per- 
fons. 

Frorii the earlieft times down to the age of 
Alexander the Great the types of Greek coins are 
almoft exclufively religious. However flrange this 
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.may feem at firft, it is not difEcuIt to explain. It 
niuft be borne in ,mind that when the enterprifing 
and • commercial Lydians firft lighted upon the 
happy idea of ftaniping metal for general circula- 
tion, a guarantee of juft weight and purity of 
metal would be the one condition required. With- 
out fome really truftworthy warrant, what merchant 
would accept this new form of money for fuch and 
fuch a weight without placing it in the fcales and 
weighing it according to ancient prailice? In an 
age of univerfal religious belief, when the gods 
lived, as it were, among men, and when every 
tranfadtion was ratified by folemn oath, as witnefs 
innumerable infcriptions from all parts of the 
Greek world, what more binding guarantee could 
be found than the invocation of onp or other of 
thofe divinities moft honoured and moft dreaded 
in the diftridl in which the coin was intended to 
circulate 

There is even good reafon to think^ that the Temple 
earlieft coins were ailually ftruck within the pre- 
cinds of the temples,, and under the direft aufpices 
of the priefts ; for in times of general infecurity 
by fea and land, the temples alone remained facred 
and inviolate. Into the temple treafuries offerings 
of the precious metals poured from all parts. The 
prieftly colleges owned lands and houfes, and were 
in the habit of letting them on leafe, fo that rents, 
tithes, and offerings would all go to fill the 
treafure-houfe of the god. This accumulated 
mafs of wealth was not left to lie idle in the 
1 Prof. E. Curtius, Numismatic Chron., 1870, p. 92. 
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facred cheft, but was frequently lent out at interefl: 
in furtherance of any undertaking, fuch as the 
fending out of a colony, or the opening and work- 
ing of a mine; anything, in fadt, which might 
commenditfelf to the found judgment of the priefts: 
and fo it may well have been that the temple 
funds would be put into circulation in the form 
of coin marked with fome facred fymbol by which 
all men might know that it was the property of 
Zeus, or Apollo, or Artemis, or Aphrodite, as the 
cafe might be. Thus coins iffued from a temple 
of Zeus would bear, as a fymbol, a thunderbolt 
or an eagle ; the money of Apollo would be 
marked with a tripod or a lyre ; that of Artemis 
with a flag or a wild boar ; that of Aphrodite 
with a dove or a tortoife — a creature held facred 
to the goddefs of Love, in fome of whofe temples 
even the wooden footftools were made in the form 
of tortoifes. 

In this manner the origin of the ftamps on 
current coin may be explained. But throughout 
the Greek world the civic powers almoft every- 
where ftepped in at an early date, and took over 
to themfelves the right of iffuing the coin of the 
ftate. Neverthelefs, care was always taken to pre- 
ferve the only folid guarantee which commanded 
univerfal refpecft, and the name of the god con- 
tinued to be invoked on the coin as the patron of 
the city. No mere king or tyrant, however abfo- 
lute his rule, ever prefumed to place his own effigy 
on the current coin, for fuch a proceeding would, 
from old alTociations, have been regarded as little 
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fliort .of facrilege. In fome rare cafes, indeed, the 
right of coinage would even feem to have been 
retained by the priefts down to a comparatively 
late period ; for coins exift, dating from the fourth 
century b.c., which were iffued from the famous 
temple of the Didymean Apollo, near Miletus, 
having on the obverle the head of Apollo laureate 
and with flowing hair ; and on the reverfe the 
lion, the fymbol of the fun-god, and the infcrip- 
tion EF AIAYMQN lEPH, “ facred money of 
Didyma.” 

We will now feleft a few of the almoft in- 
numerable examples of ancient coin-types in illuf- 
tration of the religious lignification of the fymbols 
which appear upon them. 

Firft in importance comes the plentiful coinage Aegina. 
of the iHand of Aegina, iflued according to tradi- 
tion by Pheidon, King of Argos, probably in the 
fandtuary of Aphrodite, in Aegina, the firft 
European mint. Thefe coins bear the fymbol of 
the goddefs, a tortoife or turtle ; and they were 
foon adopted far and wide, not only throughout 
Peloponnefus, but in moft of the ifland ftates, as 
the one generally recognifed circulating medium. 
When Pheidon firft iflued this new money, he is 
faid to have dedicated and hung up in the temple 
of Hera, at Argos, fpecimens of the old cumbrous 
bronze and iron bars which had ferved the purpofe 
of money before his time. 

Pafling from Aegina to Athens, we have now Athens, 
before us the very ancient coins which Solon flruck 
when he inaugurated that great financial reform 
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which went by the name of the Seifachthela, . a 
meafure of relief for the whole population of 
Attica, then overburdened by a weight of debt. 
By the new law then enadted (circ. b.c. 590), it 
was decreed that every man who owed one 
' hundred Aeginetic drachms, the only coin then 
current, Ihould be held exempt on the payment of 
one hundred of the new Attic drachms, which 
were ftruck of a confiderably lighter weight than 
the did Aeginetic coins. 

The type which Solon chofe for the new 
Athenian coinage was, like all the types of early 
Greek money, purely religious. On the obverfe 
we fee the head of Athena, the protedling goddefs 
of the city; and on the reverfe her facred owl 
and olive-branch. Thefe coins were popularly 
called owls, -yXavKiQ, or fnciidens, Kopai, irapQevoi. 
Ariftophanes, who not unfrequently alludes to 
coins, mentions thefe famous owls in the following 
lines, where he promifes his judges that if only 
they will give his play their fuffrages, the owls of 
Laurium lhall never fail them : 

Fiiil, for more than anything each judge has this at heart, 
Never Ihall the Laureotic Owls from you depart. 

But ihall in your houfes dwell, and in your purfes too 
Nellie clofe, and hatch a brood of little coins for you.’’- 

Faffing now into Central Greece, let us paufe ' 
,for a moment at Delphi, the religious metropolis 
of the Dorian race. Delphi was effentially a 
temple-ftate, independent of the Phocian territory 


^ Birds, 1106 (Kennedy), 
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in the midft of which it was fituated. It was, 
moreover, the principal feat of the facred Amphic- 
tyonic Council. Here were held the great Pythian 
Feftivals, to which all who could afford it flocked 
from every part of the Hellenic world. The town 
of Delphi, which grew up at the foot of the 
temple of Apollo, on the fouthern flope of 
Parnaflus, was in early times a member of the 
Phocian Convention ; but as the temple increafed 
in wealth and preftige, the Delphians claimed to 
be recognifed as an independent community'", a 
claim which the Phocians always ftrenuoufly re- 
fifted, but which the people of Delphi fucceeded at 
length in eftablilljing. The town, however, as 
fuch, never rofe to any political importance apart 
from the temple, upon which it was always de 
fadio a mere dependency. 

As might be expebled, the coins iffued at Delphi 
are peculiarly temple coins; and were probably 
ftruck only on certain fpecial occafions, fuch as the 
great Pythian Feftivals, and the meetings, called 
riuAaw, of the Amphidyonic Council, when many 
Arrangers were flaying in the town, and when 
money would confequently be in requeft in larger 
quantities than ufual. At fuch times markets or 
fairs were held, called TrvXarlSec uyopal, for the fale 
of all kinds of articles connefted with the cere- 
monies and obfervances of the temple; and at 
thefe markets a coinage iflued by the priefthood, 
which all alike might accept without fear of fraud, 
would be a great convenience. 

The ufual type of this Delphian temple money 

c 
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was a ram’s head; the ram, Kapvog, being the 
emblem of Apollo, Kapvtiog, the god of flocks and 
herds. There is alfo another emblem, which, 
although it is ufually only an acceflbry fymbol, 
and not a principal type, muft not be pafled over 
in filence, the dolphin (SA^i'c). Here we have 
an allufion to another phafe of the cultus of 
Apollo, who, as we read in the Homeric hymn to 
Apolloji once took the form of a dolphin when 
he guided the Cretan fliip to Crifla, whence, after 
commanding the crfew to burn their fhip and erebl 
an altar to him as Apollo Delphinios, he led them 
up to Delphi, and appointed them to be the firft 
priefts of his temple. 

On another coin ftruck at Delphi we fee the 
Pythian god feated on the facred Omphalos, with 
his lyre and tripod beflde him, and a laurel-branch 
over his flioulders ; while around is the infcription 
AMfbIKTIONQN, proving the coin to have been 
iflhed with the fanction of the Amphictyonic 
Council. 

In the coinage of the neighbouring territory of 
Boeotia, the moft ftriking charadberiftic is that it is 
a fo-called Federal Currency ; that is to fay, that 
the various Boeotian cities poflefled from firft to 
laft fufficient cohefion . to be able to agree upon 
a common type, which might ferve to diftinguifh 
the Boeotian currency from that of other ftates. 
This is the more remarkable when we remember 
the fierce political feuds which from the earlieft 
times divided Boeotia into feveral hoftile camps. 

^ 1. 390, 
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Here then we have a clear proof that the Buckler, 
which is the type from the earliefb times to the 
lateft of all Boeotian money, is no mere political 
emblem, but a facred fymbol, which friends and 
foes alike could unite in reverencing; juft as in 
mediaeval times all Chriftians, however hoftile to 
one another, and to whatever land they might 
belong, were ready to pay homage to the fign of 
the Crofs. To what divinity this Boeotian Ihield 
efpecially belongs we do not know for certain, but 
the Theban Herakles has perhaps the beft claim 
to it. 

The cities of Boeotia, however, while they all 
agreed to accept the buckler as the diftintftive 
badge of their money, neverthelefs afferted their 
feparate and individual rights on the reverfe fide 
of their coins. On the obverfe we here get 
uniformity, on the reverfe variety, and yet among 
all the various types on the reveries of the coins 
of the Boeotian cities, there is not one which is 
not diftin6tly religious, whether it refer to the 
worlhip of Herakles or Dionyfos at Thebes, to - 
Pofeidon at Haliartus, to Apollo as the sun-god 
at Tanagra, or to Aphrodite Melainis as a moon 
goddefs at Thefpiae. Sometimes the god himfelf 
is diredtly portrayed, fometimes his prefence is 
veiled under fome fymbolic form, as when the 
amphora or the wine-cup ftands for Dionyfos, the 
club for Herakles, the trident for Pofeidon, the 
wheel for the rolling dilk of the fun-god, and the 
crefeent for the goddefs of the moon. 

Proceeding now northwards through Theffaly xiirace. 
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and Macedon, we come upon a region where filver 
money was coined in very early times, probably 
long before the Perfian invafion, by the mining 
tribes who inhabited the mountainous diftrid 
oppofite the ifland of Thafos. Here again we find 
the fame clofe connedtion between the religion of 
the people and the types of their coins. The 
fiibjedts reprefented on the money of this northern 
land are Satyrs and Centaurs bearing off ftruggling 
nymphs, rudely but vigoroufly executed, in a ftyle 
of art rather Afiatic than Hellenic. 



SILVER COIN OF THASOS. 


Such types as thefe bring before us the wild 
orgies which were held in the mountains of 
Phrygia and Thrace, in honour of the god 
Sabazius or Bacchus, whofe myfterious oracle flood 
on the rugged and fnow-capped height of Mount 
Pangaeum, while around, among the dark pine 
forefts, cluftered the village communities of the 
rude mining tribes who worked the rich veins of 
gold and filver with which the Pangaean range 
abounded. 

Ephesus. We will now take an example from Afia Minor, 
where we fhall find the fame invariable connedion 
between the coinage and the local religious cultus. 

. The coins of the great city of Ephefus, “ firft 
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city of Alia,” are from very early times marked 
with a bee on one fide, and a flag and palm-tree 
on the other. The hierarchy of the Ephefian 
Artemis confifted of a college of priefts, at the 
head of which was a High Prieft called ’Eaariv 
(the king bee), the leader of the fwarni, while his 
attendant prieftefies bore the name of Meliflae or 
Bees ; and however difficult it may be for us to 
feize the exa6t idea which was intended to be con- 
veyed by this fymbol, there can be no doubt that 
it was one of the moft diffinbtive emblems of the 
Ephefian goddefs in her charadter of a goddefs of 
nature. The flag is a fymbol which every reader 
of the Greek poets will at once recognife as be- 
longing to Artemis, as is alfo the facred palm-tree, 
TT/owToyoi^oc ^ot'wS, beneath which Leto was fabled 
to have brought forth Apollo and his lifter 
Artemis. 

In the Weft, no lefs than in Greece and Alia, the Etrurip, 
religious afpeft of the coin-types is very ftriking. 

Thus on Etrufcan coins we meet with the head of 
the gorgon Medufa and of Hades. Here, too, 
we fee Cerberus and griffins and fphinxes and 
chimaeras, as well as the head of a prieft or augur 
— types which are fymbolical of thole gloomy and 
fantaftic ideas connected with death and the world 
of lhades which were peculiarly charableriftic of the 
ftrange u'ncanny beliefs of the Etrufcans. 

In the fertile and vine-growing Campania, on Campania 
the other hand, the moft frequent reverie type is a 
human-headed bull, a tauriform Chthonian divinity 
or Earth-god, worlhipped very generally throughout 
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Magna Graecia. 

Southern Italy under the name of Dionyfos Hebon ; 
a god whofe nature partook both of that of Hades 
and of Dionyfos, and who was aflbciated with a 
female divinity, refembling both Perfephone and 
Ariadne, a perfonification of the eternal renewal 
of nature in the Ipring-time. The beautiful head 
of this goddefs is the conftant obverfe type of the 
money of NeapoJis (Naples). 



SILVER COIN OF TARENTUM. 

In Magna Graecia the fplendid feries of the 
money of Tarentum offers the curious type of a 
naked youth riding on a dolphin. This is Taras, 
the founder of the firft lapygian fettlement on 
the Calabrian coaft, who was faid to have been 
miraculoufly faved from Ihipwreck by the inter- 
vention of his father Poleidon, who fent a dolphin, 
on whofe back Taras was borne to the Ihore. At 
Tarentum divine honours were paid to him, as 
oekift or founder, and hence his prefence on the 
coins. The rider who appears on the reverfe of 
the coins of Tarentum may be taken as an example 
of what is called an agonifiic type, i.e.^ a com- 
memoration on the ftate-money of victories in the 
games held. at Tarentum in the hippodrome. All 
Greek games partook of a religious nature, and 
were held in honour of one or other of the gods: 
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at Olympia, for example, in honour of Zeus, at 
Delphi of Apollo, and at Tarentum probably of 
Pofeidon. 

Another, and a very remarkable early example Metapcn. 
of one of the agoniftic types is furnifhed by a 
coin of Metapontum, in Southern Italy: on the re- 
verfe is the figure of the river Acheloiis in human 
form, but with the horns and ears of a bull, juft 
as he is defcribed by Sophocles,^ as av^put;) Kvrti 
(iovTTpupoQ ; and around him is the infcription in 
archaic charadlers AXEAOIO A0AON, fhowing that 
games were celebrated at Metapontum in honour 
of Acheloiis, king of all Greek rivers, and as fuch 
revered from the time of Homer onwards. The 
coins with this type were doubtlefs ftruck on the 
occafion of the feftival held in honour of Acheloiis, 
and may even have been diftributed as prizes, 
aOXa, among the fuccelsful athletes. 

At ieaft one fide of every Metapontine coin was 
always dedicated to Demeter, to whofe efpecial 
favour was attributed the extraordinary fertility of 
the plain in which the city flood. The ear of 
corn was the recognifed fymbol of the worftiip of 
this goddefs. On this ear of corn is often feen a 
locuft, a bird, a field-moufe, or fome other creature 
deftrucftive to the crops, which was probably added 
to the main type as a fort of propitiation of the 
daemons of deftruftion, and the maleficent in- 
fluences in nature. 

The Acheloiis on this interefting coin of Meta- , 

^ River«god 

pontum may ferve to introduce us to a whole 
A Trach. 12. 
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feries of river-gods as coin-types- on the money of 
many of the towns of Sicily. River-worfhip would 
feem, indeed, judging from the coins, to have been 
efpecially prevalent in that illand in the fifth 
century b.c., during which the Sicilian coafts were 
girdled by a chain of magnificent Greek cities, all, 
Or nearly all, of which were Ikortly afterwards 
either deftroyed by the Carthaginians, or delivered 
by the tyrants of Syracufe into the hands of a 
rapacious foreign foldiery. 

In Sicily we lee the river Gelas at firll: as a 
rulhing man-headed bull, and later as a beardlefs 
youth with horns fprouting from his forehead. 



SILVER COIN OF GELA. 


The Crimiflus on a coin of Segefta takes at firll 
the ' form of a dog, and later that of a hunter 
accompanied by two dogs. The Hipparis at 
Camarina is feen as a young horned head emerging 
from the midll of a circle of waves. The Hypfas 
at Selinus is a naked youth offering a libation at 
the altar of the god of health, in gratitude for the 
draining of the marlh, which had impeded the 
courfe of his ftream, and for the cleahling and purifi- 
cation of his waters. On the reverfe of this coin 
we fee Apollo and Artemis in a chariot, the former 
as difcharging his radiant arrows and 
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flaying the Peftllence as he flew the Python, while 
his After Artemis ftands beflde him in her capacity 
of tiXs'idvia or arouBlm, for the plague had fallen 
heavily on the women too, wart ical rag ywaiicas 

BvcrTOKSivh 



From the cultus of rivers we may pafs to that Water- 

nymphs, 

of nymphs, of which we may again find examples 
among the beautiful coins of Sicily. One of the 
moft charming of thefe reprefentations is that of 
the nymph Camarina on a coin of that city, who 
is pidlured riding on the back of a fwan, half- 
flying, half-fwimming acrofs the waves of her own 
lake, as Ihe holds with one hand the corner of her 
peplos or garment, which, filled by the breeze, 
ferves the purpofe of a lail. 

More famous ftill is the fountain-nymph Are- 
thufa, on a tetradrachm of Syracufe, a work which, 
in delicacy of treatment, and in the Ikilful adapta- 
tion of the fubjedt to the fpace at the difpofal of 
the artift, leaves nothing to be- defired. On this 
coin the head of the nymph is feen facing the 
fpedtator — z true water-goddefs — 

With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the ftreams ; 

^ Diog. Laert., viiL 2, 70, 
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while dolphins are playing around her, darting 
and leaping about among the rich niafles of her 
floating hair. The artift has here flriven to convey 
the idea of the fweet waters of the fountain in 
the ifland of Ortygia riling out of the midft of 
the fait waves of the harbour of Syracufe, the fait 
fea being fymbolized by the dolphins. 

As in the cafe of the 'river-gods, the head of 
the nymph is on this coin accompanied by her 
name, APE90SA. 

Another Sicilian coin ftands out as a truly power- 
ful work. It is a filver coin of Agrigentum, on 
which two eagles are feen on a rocky height, the 
one fcreaming with uplifted head, the other with 
raifed wings and head firetched downwards. The 
two birds ftand fide by fide on the dead body of a 
hare, which they are about to tear in pieces. As 
a coin-type, fuch a fubjedl feems hard to explain ; 
perhaps it refers to some local myth long loft ; 
but it is fcarcely poflible to conceive that the artift 




who engraved the die had not ringing in his 
ears the grand chorus in the Agamemnon where 
Aefchylus depicts the “ winged hounds of Zeus ” 
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in juft fuch a fcene as the engraver, with equally 
imperifhable touches, has handed down to us 
acrofs the ages : 

On lofty ftation, manifeft to fight. 

The bird kings to the navy kings appear. 

One black, and one with hinder plumage white, 

A hare with embryo young in evil hour 
Amerced of future courfes they devour. 

Chant the dirge, uplift the wail. 

But may the right prevail.^ 

From the coinage of free and autonomous coinage oi 
towns, we will now pafs to that of Philip of Alexander 
Macedon, the founder of that vaft monarchy 
which was deftined, in the hands of his fon and 
fucceflbr Alexander the Great, to fpread the arms, 
the arts, the literature, and the civilization of 
Greece as far as the Ihores of the Cafpian and the 
banks of the Indus and the Nile. But abfolute 
as was the power of Philip and Alexander, thefe 
monarchs were ftill eftentially Greek, and as 
Greeks they were careful never to place upon 
their money any effigy lefs auguft than that of 
fome one of the gods of Greece. Thus Philip, 
when he had united in his Angle hand the whole 
of northern Greece, and when he reorganized the 
currency of his empire, had recourfe to the two 
great religious centres of Hellas, Delphi and 
Olympia, for the types of his gold and filver . 
money. On the gold money appears the head of 
the Pythian Apollo, and on the ftlver that of 
the Olympian Zeus. The reverfe types are in 
each cafe agonifiic ; that is to fay, they com- 
1 Jgam., 1 15 (Swanwick). 
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memorate in ■ a general way Philip’s fuccelTes in 
the great Greek games, in which, we are told, it 
was his efpecial pride to be hailed as a viftor. 

. Pallas and her attendant, Vidlory, with Herakles 
and the Olympian Zeus, are the gods under whofe 
aufpices Alexander’s gold and filver went forth 
from a hundred mints over the vaft expanfe of 
his heterogeneous empire. But, more than mortal 
as Alexander was conceived, and perhaps almoft 
believed himfelf to be, never once during his life- 
time was his own portrait feen upon his coins, 
though it had been the cuftom in the Eaft, from 
the very foundation of the Perfian monarchy 
which Alexander overthrew, for the great king 
to place his own effigy upon the royal Daric coins. 
What clearer proof can be required that none but 
religious fubjedls were at that time admiffible on 
the coin ? 

iTitroduc- But after the death of the great conqueror a 

tion of For- . 

traiture. change IS noticeable, gradual at firft, and then 
more marked, in the afpeft of the international 
currency inftituted by Alexander. The features 
of the god Herakles on the tetradrachms little 
by little lofe their noble ideality, and aflume an 
expreffion in which there is an evident ftriving on 
the part of the engraver towards an affimilation of 
the god to Alexander, now himlelf regarded as 
one of the imniortals and the recipient of Divine 
honours. 

Alexander’s The fifft teal and diftindl innovation was, how- 
' ever, made by Alexander’s general, Lyfimachus, 
when he became King of Thrace: The money of 
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this monarch bears moft unmiftakably a portrait 
of the great Alexander — of Alexander, however, 
as a god — in the charafter which in his lifetime 
his flatterers had encouraged him to afliime, of 
the fon of the Lybian Ammon with the ram’s 
horn over the ear. This was the firfl: ftep to- 
wards the new falhion of placing the head of the 
fovereign on the coin of the realm; but fo an- 
tagoniftic does this practice feem to have been to 
the religious fufceptibilities even of this late time, 
that it was only by flow degrees that it came to 
be adopted. When the centre of gravity, fo to 
fpeak, of the Greek world was no longer to be 
found in Hellas, but in the various capitals of 
thofe femi-oriental monarchies which arofe out of 
the ruins of the Perflan empire, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and the reft, all Greece received an 
indelible taint of oriental fervility. In coni- 
parifon with thefe new felf-conftituted Ba(nXt7^ 
and their defcendants, Philip and Alexander ftand 
forth as Hellenes of the old type. Only in fuch 
degenerate times did it become poflible for a king 
to ufurp on the coinage the place of honour re- 
ferved of old for gods and religious emblems ; 
■nay, even to give themfelves out as very gods, 
and to adopt fuch titles as ©so'c iinfavriQ or Niog 

Ataj'Uffoc. 

The firft of Alexander’s fticceflors who fubfti- 
tuted his own portrait on coins for that of the 
deified Alexander was Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of the dynafty which ruled Egypt for two cen- 
turies and a half. Both he and his queen, Berenice, 
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■were deified after their deaths, and appear with the 
title Oeol on the money of their fon, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus ; and the portrait of Ptolemy Soter was 
perpetuated from generation to generation on the 
coins of fucceflive rulers of Egypt down to the 
time of the Roman conqueft, although not to the 
exclufion of other royal portraits. 

Greek coins, from the age of Alexander on- 
wards, polTefs an intereft altogether different from 
that with which the money of the earlier ages 
infpires us. The intereft of the pr«-Alexandrine 
coins is twofold. In the firfl place, they illuftrate 
local myths, and indiredly fhed much light on the 
political revolutions of every corner of the Greek 
world ; and in the fecond place, they are moft 
valuable for the hiftory of art in its various ftages 
of development. The intereft of the poft-Alex- 
andrine coins is that of a gallery of authentic 
portraits. “ Here,” fays Addifon,^ “ you fee the 
Alexanders, Caefars, Pompeys, Trajans, and the 
whole catalogue of heroes who have, many of 
them, fo diftingulfhed themfelves from the reft 
of mankind, that we almoft look upon them as 
another fpecies. It is an agreeable amufement to 
compare in our own thoughts the face of a great 
man with the character that authors have given 
us of him, and to try if we can find out in his 
looks and features either the haughty, cruel, or 
raerciful temper that difcovers itfelf in the hiftory 
of his adtions.” 

Portraif!— Among the fineft portraits on Greek coins we 

Alexanaa*; 

1 Dialogues upon the VJefukeJs of Ancient Medals, 
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have fpace only to mention a few. Firft comes 
that of the great Alexander himfelf, on the coins 
of Lyfimachus, idealized no doubt, but Hill the 
man in the likenefs of a god. In many of thefe 
coins we may note the peculiarities recorded as 
characfteriftic of his flratues by Lylippus, the flight 
twifl: in the neck and the ardent look in the eyes. 

Then there is Demetrius Poliorcetes, the de- Demetrius 
ftroyer of cities, that foldier of fortune, terrible 
in war, and luxurious in peace, whofe beauty was 
fuch that Plutarch fays no painter could hit off a, 
likenefs. That hiftorian compares him to Dionyfos, 
and as Dionyfos he appears on the coins, with the 
bull’s horn of the god pointing up from out the 
heavy locks of hair which fall about his fore- 
head. 

Another highly charafteriftic head is that of the 

o j etiisrus* 

eunuch Philetaerus, the founder of the dynafty of 
the Attalid Kings of Pergamus. Here, at laft, is 
realifm pure and Ample. The huge fat face and 
vaft expanfe of cheek and lower jaw carry con- 
vidlion to our minds that this is indeed a living 
portrait. 

To thofe who are familiar only with Greek art Realism, 
in its ideal ftage, fuch faces as this of Philetaerus, 
with many others that might be cited (Prulias, 

King of Bithynia, for example), from among the 
various Greek regal coins, will be at firft fomewhat 
ftartling. We have become fo thoroughly imbued 
with the ideal conceptions of godlike humanity 
perpetuated in Greek fculpture and its derivatives, 
that when we firft take up one of thefe portrait- 
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coins of the third or fecond century b.c., we find it 
hard to perfuade ourfelves that it is fo far removed 
from our own times. This or that uninfpired 
and commonplace face might well be that of a 
profperous modern Englilhman, were it not for 
the royal diadem and Greek infcription which 
defignate it as a King of Pontus or Bithynia, of 
Syria or of Egypt. 

Neverthelefs, although an almoft brutal I'ealifm 
is the rule in the period now under confideration, 
there are inftances where the artift feems to have 
been infpired by his fubjedt and carried away out 
of the real into the ideal. Thus the majority of 
the coins of the great Mithradates are probably 
unidealized portraits, fomewhat carelefsly executed, 
of a man fcarcely remarkable unlefs for a certain 
evil expreffion of tigerifh cruelty. But there are 
others of this fame monarch on which, it is true, 
the likenefs is unmiftakably preferved, but under 
what an altered afpeft ! Mithradates is here the 
hero, almoft the god, and as we gaze at his head 
on thefe coins, with flying locks blown back as if 
by a ftrong wind, we can pidlure him ftanding in 
his vicftorious chariot holding well in hand his 
fixteen fplendid fteeds, and carrying off the prize ; 
or as a runner, outftripping the fwifteft deer, or 
performing fome other of thofe wondrous feats of 
ftrength and agility of which we read. This type 
of the idealized Mithra,datic head alfo occurs on 
coins of Ariarathes, a youthful fon of Mithradates, 
who was placed by his father on the throne of 
Cappadocia. The head, like that of Alexander, 
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was afterwards perpetuated on the money of 
various cities on the ihores of the Euxine. 
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We have {pace only to mention one other Cleopatra, 
portrait, that of the famous Cleopatra on a coin 
of Afcalon. This is certainly no ordinary face, 
and yet we look in vain for thofe charms which 
fafcinated Caefar and ruined Antony. The eyes 
are wide open and eager, the nole prominent and 
nightly hooked, the mouth large and expreflive, 
the hair modeftly dreffed and bound with the 
royal diadem. The evidence afforded by the 
coins, taken in conjunftion with a palfage of 
Plutarch, who fays that in beauty fhe was by no 
means fuperior to 06 tavia, leads us to the con- 
clulion that Cleopatra’s irreliftible charm lay rather 
in her mental qualities and alluring manner, than 
in any mere outward beauty. 

Quite apart from the intrinfic importance, styles of 
mythological or hiftorical, of the fubjefts repre- chrono- 
fented on Greek coins, lies their value as illuftra- s^iuence. 
tions of the archaeology of art. Of all the remains 
of antiquity, .ftatues, bronzes, terracottas, fidtile 
vafes, engraved gems, and coins, thefe laft alone 

D 
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can, as a rule, be exadtly dated. The political 
conditions and viciflitudes of the autonomous coin- 
flxiking ftates render it comparatively eafy for us 
to fpread out before our eyes the fucceffive iffues 
of each in chronological fequence. In the feries 
of each town we may thus at once obtain a few 
definite landmarks, around which, by analogy of 
llyle, we fhall have no great difficulty in grouping 
the I'emaining coins. The charadteriftics of Greek 
art, in the various phafes which it paffed through, 
we do not propofe, nor indeed is this the place, to 
difcufs. It will be fufficient to indicate the main 
chronological divifions or periods in which the 
coinage of the ancient world may be conveniently 
claffified. Thefe are as follows : 

I. Circa b.c. 700-480. 'Th&Feriodof Archaic 

Art^ which extends from 
the invention of the art 
of coining down to the 
time of the Perfian 
Wars. 

II. „ „ 480-415.1 The Period of Tran- 

fitional Art, from the 
Perfian Wars to the 
fiege of Syracufe by the 
Athenians. 

Ill, „ 415-336. Ph.t Period of Fine ft 

Art, from the Athenian 
expedition againft Sicily, 
to the acceffion of Alex- 
ander the Great. 
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IV. Circa b.c. 336-280. The Period of hater 

Fine Art^ from the ac- 
ceflion of Alexander to 
the death of Lylimachus. 

V. ,, j, 280-146. The Period of the 

Decline of Art, from the 
death of Lylimachus to 
the Roman conquefl: of 
Greece. 

VI. „ „ 146-27. The Period of con- 

tinued Decline in Art, 
from the Roman con- 
queft to the rife of the 
Roman Empire. 

VII. B.c. 27 — A.D. 268. hlh-t Period of Graeco- 

Roman Art, from the 
reign of Auguftus to 
that of Gallienus. 

It is almoft always quite eafy to determine 
to which of the above periods any given coin 
belongs ; and as a rule it is polTible to fix its date 
within the period with more or lefs precifion, by 
comparing it in point of ftyle with others of which 
the exaft date is known. Even a fmall colledtion 
of well-cholen fpecimens thus mapped out in 
periods forms an epitome of the hiftory of art 
fuch as no other clafs of ancient monuments can 
furnilh. It is true that not all coin art is of the 
higheft order for the age to which it belongs. 
Often, indeed, it is extremely faulty; but, good 
or bad, it is always inftruftive, becaufe it is the 
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veritable handiwork of an artift working in- 
dependently, and not of a mere copyift of older 
works. The artift may have been unknown, 
perhaps, even in his own day, beyond the narrow 
circle of his fellow-citizens ; but he was none the 
lefs an artift who exprefted to the beft of his 
ability the ideas of his age and country, and he has 
handed down to all time, on the little diflc of metal 
at his dilpofal, a Ipecimen, on a fmall fcale, of the 
art of the time in which he was at work. 

There is good reafon, moreover, to think that 
the perfons employed to engrave the coin-dies 
were by no means always artifts of inferior merit. 
During the period of the higheft development of 
Greek art it is not unufual, efpecially in Magna 
Graecia and Sicily, to find the artift’s name written 
at full length in minute charadters on coins of 
particularly fine work ; and it is in the laft degree 
improbable that fuch a privilege would have been 
accorded to a mere mechanic or workman in the 
mint, however Ikilful he may have been. That 
artifts known to fame were (at leaft in the fourth 
century) entrufted with the engraving of the coins, 
is indeed proved by the fadt that we find leverai 
cities entirely independent of one another having 
recourfe to the fame engraver for their money. 
For inftance, Evaenetus, the engraver of the fineft 
of thofe fplendid medallions of Syracufe, bearing 
on one fide the head of Perfephone crowned with 
corn-leaves, and on the other a vidlorious chariot, 
places his name alfo on coins of two other Sicilian 
cities, Camarina and Catana; and what is ftill 
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more remarkable, the Syraculan artift, EY0 . . . 
appears alfo to have been employed by the mint 
of Elis in Peloponnefus. 



SYRACUSAN MEDALLION. 


In Magna Greacia alfo we note that an artift, by 
name Ariftoxenus, figns coins both of Metapontum 
and Heracleia in Lucania ; and another, who 
niodeftly ligns himfelf 4>, works at the fame time 
for the mints of Heracleia, Thurium, Pandofta, 
and Terina. 

In Greece proper, artifts’ fignatures are of very 
rare occurrence ; but of the town of Cydonia, in 
Crete, there is a coin with the legend in full 
1NEYANT02 EIIOEI; and of Clazomenae, in 
Ionia, there is a well-known tetradrachm, with a 
magnificent head of Apollo facing, and the in- 
fcription GEOAOTOS EHOEL 

Enough has been faid to ftiow that in the period 
of fineft art there were die-engravers whofe re- 
putation was not confined to a fingle town, artifts 
of the higher order, whofe fignatures on the coin 
were a credit to the cities for which they worked. 
Unfortunately, not a fingle ancient writer has 
thought of recording the name of any one of 
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thefe great mafters of the art of engraving. How, 
indeed, could they know that thoufands of thefe, 
in their time inlignificant, coins would outlaft the 
grandeft works of architedure, fculpture, and 
painting, and would go down from age to age, 
uninjured by the lapfe of time, foie witnefTes to the 
beauty of a long-forgotten popular belief, or to 
the glory of fome fplendid city whofe very lite is 
now a defert or a fwamp.^ Yet we muft not regret 
that the old Greek engravers worked without any 
idea of handing down either their own, or their 
city’s, or their ruler’s glory to pofterity. Had 
they thought of thefe things, the coins would have 
furnilhed far. lefs truftworthy evidence than they 
now do, and we Ihould probably have had many 
ancient examples of medals like that famous piece 
of modern times which Napoleon 1 . ordered to be 
ftruck with the infcription, Frafpee a Londres. 

Not to be confounded with artifts’ lignatures on 
coins are the names of the magiftrates under whofe 
authority the money was ilTued. All fuch names 
are ufually written in large confpicuous charaders 
intended to catch the eye, while the na’mes of artifts 
are often purpofely concealed ; and are indeed 
foriretimes fo fmall as to be hardly vifible with- 
out a magnifying-glafs. About the end of the fifth 
century b.c., at fome towns, though not generally 
before the middle of the fourth, magiftrates begin 
to place their fignatures on the money. Some- 
times we read their names at full length, fome- 
times in an abbreviated form or in monogram ; 
while not unfrequently a fymbol or fignet ftands 
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in place of the name. It is a matter of no Ihiall 
difficulty to diftinguiffi fuch magiftrates’ fignets in 
the field of a coin from religious fymbols which 
are to be interpreted as referring more or lefs 
diredtly to the principal type. Thus, for inftance, 
an ear of corn might refer to the worlhip of 
Demeter, or it might ftand in the place of the 
name of a magiftrate Demetrius. As a rule, all 
fuch fmall acceflbry fymbols before the end of the 
fifth century have a religious motive ; and the 
lame fynibol will be found very conftantly ac- 
companying the main type. But in later times, 
while the type remains conftant, the fymbol will 
be frequently varied. It muft then be underftood 
as the private leal of the magiftrate entrufted with 
the fupervifion of the coinage. Unfortunately we 
know very little of the organization of the mints 
in the various cities of the ancient world. It has 
been proved that at fome cities the chief magi- 
ftrate placed his name on the money iflued during 
his tenure of office; thus, in Boeotia, the name 
of the illuftrious Epaminondas occurs ; and at 
Ephefus we find the names of feveral of the 
chief magiftrates, who are mentioned as fuch by 
ancient writers or in infcriptions. This was not, 
however^ the univerfal rule ; at Athens, for in- 
ftance, the names of the Archons are not found 
on the coins ; and at fome cities the high prieft, 
and occafionally even a prieftefs, figns the municipal 
coinage. , 

Under the Roman Empire, from Auguftus to 
Gallienus, the Greek cities of Afia, and a few in ^ge. 
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Europe, were allowed to ftrike bronze money for 
local ufe. Thefe late iffues are very unattradtive 
as works of art, and their ftudy has been confe- 
quently much negledted. In fome refpedts, how- 
ever, they are even more inftrudive than the coins 
of an earlier age, which they often explain and 
illuftrate. It is to thefe Greek Imperial coins, as 
they are called, that we muft have recourfe if we 
would know what local cults prevailed in the out- 
lying provinces of the Roman Empire, and efpe- 
cially in what ftrange and uncouth guifes the half- 
Greek peoples of Afia clothed their gods. 

Only in this lateft period do we find on the 
coinage actual copies of ancient facred images of 
Afiatic divinities, fuch as that of the Ephefian 
Artemis, with ftifr mummy-like body, half human, 
half beftial, with her many breafts. It is not to 
be queftioned that many fuch monftrous ftatues 
exifted in various parts of Greece, facred relics of 
a barbarous age, and that on great feftivals they 
were draped in gorgeous attire, and exhibited to 
public view ; but Greek art, as long as it was a 
living art, fhrank from the reprefentation of fuch 
images, and always fubftituted for them the beauti- 
ful Greek ideal form of the divinity with which it 
was cuftomary to identify them. 

Thefe Greek Imperial coins are alfo valuable as 
furnilhing us with copies of famous ftatues of the 
great period of art, fuch as that of the chryf- 
elephantine Zeus of Pheidias at Olympia, the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles at Cnidus, and many 
others ; and they are particularly interefting for 
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the light which they flied upon the facred games, 
Pythia, Didymeia, Actia, Cabeiria, and other local 
feftivals and religious ceremonies, of which, but 
for our coins, little or nothing would have been 
known. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROMAN COINS. 

HE coinage of Rome falls naturally 
into two great cJafles : ( i ) the Family 
or, as it is often mifcalled, the Con- 
fular feries, ftruck under the Re- 
public ; and (2) the Imperial feries, of the period 
of the Roman and Byzantine Emperors, from 
Auguftus to the capture of Confbantinople by the 
Turks in a.d. 1453. 

The date of the firft ifllie of a coinage at Rome 
is uncertain. The prefence of roughly caft lumps 
of metal in treafure offered to divinities of foun- 
tains, mixed with large quantities of coins, feems 
to indicate that the firft attempt at a metal 
currency at Rome confifted of rude lumps or 
ingots of copper of uncertain weight and fize, 
called aes rude. Thefe pieces are without any 
mark of authority, and, could only have circulated 
by weight. The introduction of a coinage at 
Rome has by ancient authority been attributed 
to Servius Tullius, and he is faid to have been 
“the firft to mark copper pieces with the repre- 
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fentations of an ox or fome other animal or 
fymbol.” No coins of this remote period have, 
however, been preferved, and the tradition is 
doubtJefs without foundation, Confiderably later 
than the time of the Kings are thofe quadrilateral 
or brick-lhaped pieces of copper, having on one 
or both fides a fymbol, from which they have 
been called aes Jignatum. Thefe pieces muft have Aes Signa- 
been ilTued in confiderable quantities, as they are 
not uncommon at the prefent time. They are of 
uncertain lizes and thicknefs, and were originally 
caft in large blocks, and afterwards divided into 
fmaller portions. Like the aes rude, thefe pieces 
muft have circulated by weight. They appear to 
have been in ufe up to a late period, even after 
the coinage had pafled into another' ftage. To 
thefe rough pieces there fucceeded a much more 
regular coinage, circular in ftiape, called aes grave. Aes Grave. 
It confifted of a large copper coin, the as, the 
unit of the monetary fyftem, and, being of a pound 
weight, called the as libralis, and of a number of 
fradlional parts, called the Jemis (half), the triens 
(third), the quadrans (fourth), the Jextans (fixth), 
and the uncia (twelfth). Multiples of the as 
were the du-pondius (double as), the quincujjis (five- 
as piece), and the decujfis (ten-as piece) ; but thefe 
do not appear to have been ifliied at Rome, but 
only by the neighbouring cities, which adopted 
this heavy copper coinage. All the pieces of this 
new coinage are caft (not ftruck), in high relief, 
and without any kind of legend or infcription 
excepting the marks of value; for the as i, for 
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the femis S, and for the other divifions four, three, 
two, or one dot or knob. The type of the 
reverfe, a prow, was the fame throughout, but 
that of the obverfe varied with each denomination. 
On the as was the double-headed Janus, to whom 
the firft coinage was mythically attributed ; on 
the femis the head of Jupiter, the proteftor of 
the Capitol ; on the triens the head of Pallas, the 
proteftrefs of Aeneas, or Minerva, the inventrefs 
of numbers; on the quadrans the head of Her- 
cules, the tutelary genius of the farmyard, and 
thus in general the god of property and riches; 
on the fextans the head of Mercury, the god of 
traffic and commerce ; and on the uncia the head 
of Roma, herfelf the tutelary goddefs of the city. 
The weight of the as was nominally that of the 
Roman pound of 12 oz., but very few fpecimens 
extant come up to the full weight ; they range 
generally from ii to 9 oz. This may be the 
refult of a firft redudion of a pound of copper 
from the condition of aes rude, or large quadri- 
lateral pieces of metal, aes fignatum, circulating 
by weight, to the form of a real and fyftematic 
currency. 

The origin of this libral fyftem is affigned by 
Mommfen to the decemvirs, and more particularly 
to the influence of the Lex Julia Papiria (b.c. 430), 
which ordered that fines Ihould not be paid in 
cattle but in money. But in ftyle and fabric the 
libral coinage cannot be of fo early a date. Any- 
one accuftomed to the ftudy of numifmatics can 
fee at a glance .that thefe coins bear no trace of 
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archaifm, and cannot be imitations of types that 
originated in the fifth century. They belong 
rather to a time that correfponds with the fine 
period of Greek coinage. The Romans borrowed 
all their ideas of painting and fculpture from the 
Greeks, and no doubt reforted to the fame fource 
for the types of their coinage. It mufl; therefore 
be fuppofed that the fines ordered by the Lex Julia 
Papiria were paid in metal by weight, and that the 
as libralis was an eventual but not an immediate 
efiedt of this law. 

Befide this rather complicated feries of copper Early GoW 
coins, no attempt appears to have been made by cotns’ir’^ 
the State to introduce either of the finer metals, 2 Rome°” 
gold, or lilver. In fixing the as to the weight 
of a pound, the State had, however, made it 
poflible to accept in circulation the gold and filver 
coinages of neighbouring cities. At that period 
the pound of copper was worth a fcruple of filver, 
a relative value which had for fome time exifted 
in Sicily, whofe inhabitants for convenience of 
trade were defirous that their filver money and 
the rude copper coins of Latium fhould have a 
joint circulation. The coins that chiefly fupplied Campanian 
this want were the gold and filver money of Cam- 
pania, with the name ROMANO* or ROMA. 

The gold coin had for the type of the obverfe the 
head of Janus, and on the reverfe two warriors 
taking an oath over a youth facrificing a pig.i 
The filver coins vary in type, but the moft 
common have on the obverfe the head of Janus, 

^ ^ Caefa iungebant foedera porca. — Aen*^ viii. 641. 
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and on the reverfe Jupiter in a biga, or two-horfe 
chariot, accompanied by the divinity Vidory. 
Both gold and lilver coins of these types are 
infcribed ROMA. The relative value of the 
coins in gold, filver, and copper is a very difficult 
queftion. At this period the ufual proportion 
between gold and lilver was i to 12, and between 
lilver and copper i to 250; but, in order to in- 
creale the value of their copper coins, the Romans 
appear to have eftimated them above their ufual 
worth, thus making the lilver and copper at a 
ratio of i to 183, and reducing in an equal degi*ee 
the ratio of the gold. 

Although this large copper coinage muft have 
proved moft inconvenient for commercial tranf- 
adions, a conliderable period elapfed before there 
was any decided change in the Roman monetary 
fyftem. The authorities of the Imperial age ftate 
with a very conliderable uniformity of opinion 
that the change took place during the period of 
the firft Punic war (b.c. 264-241), and that the 
as libralis fell fuddenly to 2 oz., the weight of 
an as fextantalis. According to Mommfen, how- 
ever, whofe opinion is borne out by the coins 
themfelves, the fall was not fo rapid ; and what 
took place appears to have been as follows. From 
a weight of 10 oz. (nominally 12), the as fell to 
8 oz., and at length was reduced to 4, or to that 
of a triens, and thus became triental. This pro- 
bably occurred about b.c. 269, when the lilver 
coinage of Rome begins. The evidence afforded 
by the coinages of neighbouring cities fubjedt to 
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Rome bear out this ftatement. In B.c. 291 
Venufia was founded, and ftruck coins of the 
libral ftandard; and in b.c. 289 Hatria followed 
her example; but in b.c. 251, when Li para 
became a Roman colony, we find that city ifluing 
a triental coinage. It is therefore between thefe 
dates that the reduftion of the as muft be placed, 
and in fixing it to b.c. 269 we make it fimul- 
taneous with the introduilion of the new filver 
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coinage. The dupondius (2 afles), treffis (3), and 
decullis (10), were now iflued at Rome, and alfo 
the femuncia (-1 oz.) and quadruncia (J oz.). 

Thefe two laft coins, together with the lextans and 
uncia, were now no longer caft but ftruck, and 
bore on the reverfe the infcription ROMA; the 
other coins were all caft as before. The triental 
as did not long preferve its full weight, but about 
b.c. 250 fell to 2 oz., and was called the as Sextamai 
tantalis. When the coinage became Jextantal, 
calling was abandoned, and all coins were ftruck, 
and bore the name of the city. Alfo the multiples 
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of the as were difcontinued, as well as the femuncia 
and quadruncia. 

In B.c. 269 the firft lilver coinage was iffued 
at Rome, and confifted of the denarius, its half 
the quinarius, and its quarter the Jefiertius. The 
legal weight of the early denarius was 4 fcruples 
(72 grains), which' gave a convenient number 
of fcruples for each Roman coin. Thus the 
quinarius =r 2 fcruples, and the feftertius=: 1 fcruple, 
and the Roman pound of lilver produced 72 
denarii, 144 quinarii, or 288 feftertii. The reafon 
for adopting this new ftandard for the lilver coins 
is obvious, when we conlider what had happened 
with the copper coinage. This, as has been 
Ihown, was reduced to one-third its original value, 
and the new feftertius was therefore an equivalent to 
the as libralis, of which many Ipecimens niuft have 
ftill remained in circulation. In all indications of 
funis fixed at the period of the introdudtion of 
the new coinage, the Latin writers ufe as fynony- 
mous terms the words Jefiertius and aes grave. 
The relative value of lilver and copper was by 
this arrangement maintained, although it did not 
long keep fo, as the weight of the copper coins 
foon fell, and they became mere pieces of account 
or tokens, like the bronze coinage of the prefent 
day. In b.c. 217 the ftandard of the lilver was 
reduced, and the as became uncial. The denarius 
was ftruck at 80 to the pound, and the quinarius 
at 160. The ilTue of the feftertius cealed, and 
was not again ftruck in lilver, excepting at occa- 
lional intervals during the firft century b.c. The 
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quinarius, after a very fhort time, fell into difufe, 
and was only occafionally reilTued. The denarius 
remained at this new ftandard for nearly three 
centuries, and maintained its purity through- 
out. 

Another lilver coin was alfo in circulation : thif- Victoriatus. 
was the viStoriatus, fo-called from its type, which 
showed on the obverle the head of Jupiter, and oh 
the reverfe Victory crowning a trophy. This coin 
was firft ilTued in b.c. 228 ; it was in weight 
3 scruples, or three-fourths of the denarius, and 
was originally a Campanian coin ; but after the 
fall of Capua, b.c. 211, the coinage of the Vic- 
toriatus was transferred to Rome, itfelf, where it 
continued to be coined for the ufe of the Provinces. 

It was also current at Rome, perhaps, however, to 
no great extent. When the weight of the denarius 
fell in B.c. 217, that of the vidtoriatus was reduced 
in like proportion, but after a few years its iflue 
ceafed. The type was afterwards adopted for the 
quinarius. 

When the as fell from lextantal to uncial, its unciai as, 
value was alfo changed, from one-tenth to one- 
fixteenth of the denarius. As the foldiers were 
paid after the old ftandard of ten afles to the 
denarius, that coin retained its mark of value X. 

By this redudlion the relation of lilver to copper 
fell to I to 1 1 2, left than half the original ratio. 

Thus the copper coinage became ftill more a 
money of account ; and when in b.c. 89 it was 
again reduced to a Jemuncial ftandard no ill-effedls 
were produced. In b.c. 80 the copper coinage 
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ceafed ; and, excepting a few pieces ftruck in the 
eaftcrn and weftern provinces, it was not revived 
during the period of the Republic. In b.c. 16 
Auguftus introduced a new copper coinage con- 
lifting of a feftertius of four afles, a dupondius of 
two afles, an as, a femis, a triens, and a quadrans. 

Gold Coins. The onlv other pieces which remain to be 

269. mentioned are the gold. The early coins of 3, 2, 
and 1 fcruple, marked lx., xxxx., and xx., with 
the helmeted head of Mars on one fide and an 
eagle Handing on a thunderbolt on the other, 
are ufually confidered a Campanian ilTue. Thele 
were firft ftruck foon after b.c. 269 ; but from 
their extreme fcarcity their ifliie could only have 
extended over a very Ihort period. The firft 
purely Roman gold money was ftruck by Sulla in 
B.c. 84-82. They bear his own name and that of 
his proquaeftor, L. Manlius, and from their fabric 
appear to have been iflued in Greece, probably as 
rewards to his veterans. The gold coins ftruck 
by Julius Caefar in b.c. 49 are of the fame character 
as thofe of Sulla ; and it is not till after Caefar ’s 
death that a gold coinage is firmly eftablilhed, 
which confifted of an aureus and a half-aureus, 
the former ftruck at forty to the pound, and 
reprefenting in value twenty-five denarii. 

Types. The original type of the denarius is, on the 
obverfe, the head of Roma wearing a helmet 
adorned with wings, and a griffin’s head for the 
creft ; behind is the mark of value X ; and on 
the reverfe, the Diofcuri on horfeback, charging, 
their fpears couched, their mantles floating behind. 



and their conical hats furmounted each by a ftar, 
emblematic of the morning and evening ; below, 
is the infcriptlon ROMA. 



This is no doubt a reprefentation of thefe demi- 
gods as they were feen, according to the legend, 
fighting for the Romans at the battle of Lake 
Regillus. Any change of type was at firfl very 
gradual. After a time the mark of value is re- 
moved from behind the head of Roma and placed 
under her chin, and the infcription is transferred 
from the reverfe to the obverfe. About b.c. 125 the 
mark of value changes to and in one inftance to 
XVI., the latter to reprefent fixteen afies, the true 
value of the. denarius at that time. About B.c. 90 
the mark of value is no longer ftamped on the filver 
coins. The firfl: inftance of a change in the head on 
the obverfe can be fixed with certainty to b.c. ioo. 
In that year the Quaeftors Pifo and Caepio, having 
been ordered by the Senate to purchafe corn and to 
fell it to the people below the market value, re- 
ceived a fpecial privilege to ifllie coins to cover this 
extraordinary expenditure. To diftinguifh their 
coins from thofe ftruck by the officers of the mint, 
they varied the type by placing on the obverfe the 
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head of Saturn, probably in allufion to L. Appu- 
leius Saturninus, who had propofed the Lex 
Frunientaria. Seven years later, in b.c. 93, the 
monetarii illued two fets of coins having the fame 
reveries ; but on the obverse of one let was the head 
of Roma, and on the other that of Apollo. After 
this time the head on the obverfe changed year by 
year, being either that of a divinity, fometimes but 
rarely of Roma, or of a traditional or hiftorical 
perfonage. Thefe types were generally in fome 
way connefted with the family of the monetarius. 
In B.c. 44, by order of the Senate, the head of 
Julius Caefar was placed upon the coins ; and after 
a few years the ufual type is that of fome living 
perfonage, generally of him who illued the coins. 

The firft change in the type of the reverfe 
occurred about b.c. 217, when Diana in a two- 
horfed chariot is fubftituted for the Diofcuri. 
But this was an exception, and it is not till after a 
further interval of more than fifty years that 
we again meet with any variation. From about 
B.c. 160 the coins Ihow a delight in recording 
the great deeds of Rome’s heroes in the paft, 
in reprefenting the mythological and hiftorical 
traditions of the nation, and in illuftrating public 
events after the manner of medals. One of the 
earlieft hiftorical types is to be found on the coins, 
already referred to, of the Quaeftors Pifo and 
Caepio, who are reprefented diftributing largefle 
to the public. A ftill more remarkable coin is 
that ftruck by Brutus after the murder of Julius 
Caefar, having on one fide his own head, and on 
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the other > a cap of Liberty between two daggers, 
and the infcription EID. MAR. 



Brutus had already, when a monetary triumvir, - 
recorded the famous deed of his anceftor L. Junius 
Brutus, the banifher of the Tarquins, by placing 
his head upon the coins. To the fame clafs 
belong the coins of Sextus Pompeius, who for 
a time defied the efforts of Oftavius to fupprefs 
his piratical excurfions. Thefe have on one fide 
the pharos of Meffana furmounted by a figure of 
Neptune, and on the other the monfter Scylla, 
half-dog, half-fifh, fweeping the fea with her 
rudder. They refer either to the defeat of 
Ocfiavius at Meffana in b.c. 38, or to the deftru6Hon 
of his fleet off the Lucanian promontory in the 
following year, on which occafion Pompeius offered 
facrifices to Neptune for his timely affiftance, and 
even ftyled himfelf the fon of Neptune. Of the 
traditional types, perhaps one of the moft interefi- 
ing is that on a coin of the Poftumia gens, with 
the bufh of Diana on the obverfe, and on the 
reverfe a rock on which is a togated male figure 
before a lighted altar extending his hand towards 
a bull. It illuftrates the worfhip of that goddefs 
at Rome, to whom, for the ufe of the inhabitants 
of Latium, then under Roman rule, Servius Tullius 
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founded a temple on the Aventine. At their annual 
feftival the augurs foretold the domination of 
Rome over all the Latin race, which was accom- 
plilhed by Aulus Poftumius at the battle of Lake 
Regillus B.c. 496. In confequence of this vidlory, 
the Poftumia gens claimed for itfelf the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. On a coin of the Marcia gens 
are the heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus 
Marcius, and a naked warrior (defultor) riding 
two horfes ; thefe allude to the traditional defcent 
of the Marcia gens from Mamerces, fon of Numa, 
and the celebration of the games in honour of 
Apollo, which were inftituted by the foothfayer 
Marcius. We have alfo fuch legendary fubjefts 
as Tarpeia crulhed beneath the bucklers, Aeneas 
carrying Anchifes on his back and holding the 
Palladium, Ulyfles returning from Troy and 
recognifed by his dog, and the rape of the 
Sabines. Still more numerous are the fimple 
reprefentations of the divinities of the Roman 
Pantheon. 

The gold coins of Sulla and lubfequent ifiues 
have types fimilar to thofe of the denarius. The 
copper coins of the reduced ftandard preferved 
their original types. 

Moneyers' An important feature in the gradual develop- 

Marks and ^ 

Names. ment of the types is the moneyers’ marks and 
names, which serve to indicate the fucceflive ifiues 
from the mint. At firft this mint officer only placed 
a fymbol, a fly, cap, fpear, or prow, to diftinguilh his 
ifiue from thofe of previous years. Later on he 
added his initial, then his name, firfl: in monogram 
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and finally in full, the prenomen on the reverfe, 
and the cognomen on the obverfe. Thefe infcrip- 
tions are always in the nominative cafe. They 
cease about b.c. 36, when, after the defeat of 
Sextus Pompeius, and the fubmiflion of the 
triumvir Lepidus, amongft the many honours 
which Oftavius received from the Senate, not the 
leaf!; was the commemoration of his victories in 
the types on the coins. To thefe was added his 
portrait, and from b.c. 29, when he was created 
Imperator, the coinage becomes imperial. 

The right of ilTuing the coinage at Rome, as constitu- 
elfewhere in all Republics, belonged to the State, 
which fixed by decrees the ftandard and the 
various denominations. At an early period the ■ 
duty of carrying into execution thefe regulations 
was delegated to three officers, who were called 
the tresviri auro, argento, aere, Jlando, feriundo. 

The word flando may Ihow that thefe officers were 
nominated before the reducftion of the as to the 
sextantal ftandard. The office certainly exifted 
before the adoption of the uncial as in b.c. 217, as 
we begin to meet with the initials and monograms 
of the moneyers before that change took place. 

It was an occafional office at firft, and appears 
only to have been filled up when frelh iflues were 
needed for the ufe of the State. About b.c. 104, 
the more frequent occurrence of the moneyers’ 
names Ihows that thefe officers were then appointed 
at clofer intervals. Julius Caefar increafed the 
number of this magiftracy to four, and thefe 
continued to be nominated annually till the dif- 
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fenfions caufed by the fecond triumvirate. In 
B.c. 39 the office was quite fufpended, and does 
not appear to have been reinftituted till b.c. 16, 
when Auguftus, before his departure for Gaul, re- 
appointed the quatuorviri. The office was abolifhed 
about the year b.c. 3, and the Roman coinage 
then entered on a new phafe. According to 
law, each officer of the mint was independent of 
the other, and could iffue his coins feparately 
or in conjundtion with his colleagues. Thefe 
monetarii were not the only magiftrates who could 
ftrike money. The urban quaeftors, ediles, and 
praetors were fometimes charged with extraordinary 
commiffions ; but thefe cafes were exceptional, and 
generally in virtue of fome unufual expenditure. 
Such pieces were marked with a fpecial formula, 
as Ex. S. C. {Ex Senatus Conjulto'), or S. C. 
{Senatus Conjulto)^ formulas never ufed by the 
regularly appointed monetarii. The curule 
ediles were alfo occalionally all wed to ftrike 
coins to cover the expenfes of the great public 
games. 

Local Befides the coins iflued in Rome, there were 

and Issues, others ftruck outfide the city. Thefe may be 
divided into two clafles: the coinage of the neigh- 
bouring cities, and the monetae caftrenjes or nummi 
cajirenjes. It is evident from monograms and 
letters on certain pieces of rude fabric that a few 
cities, after they came under Roman jurisdidlion, 
were allowed to letain the right of coinage. 
Amongft thefe places were Luceria, Canufmm, 
Crotona, and Hatria. Thefe coins were of the 
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fame ftandard as thofe ftruck at Rome. This 
privilege appears to have ceafed during the fecond 
Punic War, or Ihortly afterwards. The monetae 
caftrenfes or nummi caftrenfes are coins iffued by 
the general for payment of his foldiers, whether 
as didtator, conful, proconful, or imperator. This 
right could be delegated by the commander to 
his quaeftor or proquaeftor, who ufually added his 
own name, and in fome inftances placed it alone, 
without that of his fuperior dfficer. Thefe coins 
circulated throughout the Republic with the State 
coinage, although the authority of the Senate was 
not ufually infcribed on them. Finds in Spain, 
Cifalpine Gaul, and elfewhere, Ihow that the nummi 
caftrenfes were ftruck as early as the middle of 
the fecond century b.c. ; but their iflue was 
fufpended for a time after the outbreak of the 
Social War. They are again found in large 
quantities from the' time of the Civil War between 
Pompey and Caefar till the death of Mark 
Antony. They may be clafled under the follow- 
ing diftridls: Sicily, Spain, Africa, Gaul, the Eaft, 
which includes Greece and Afia Minor, and 
Cyrenaica. 

To the coins iflued extra muros belong thofe oscan 
ftruck by the revolted Italian States during the Social 
or Marfic War. Thefe are of the denarii clafs, and 
n\any bear the fame types as the State coinage of 
the time, but they are of rude fabric. The greater 
portion have the infcriptions in the Ofcan character, 
and bear the names of the leaders, Papius Mutilus, 
Pompaedius, Minius Jegius, and Numerius Cluen- 
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tius. Others, fimply infcribed ITALIA, are eafily 
recognifable as belonging to this clafs. 
ciassifica- The coins of the Roman Republic may be clafli- 
fied in two ways, (i) by families, under the name 
of the gens to which the monetarius belonged, 
or ( 2 ) chronologically. In large colledlions for 
facility of reference, the arrangement under 
families is perhaps the more prafticable, but by 
this fyftem the hiftorical intereft of the coinage is 
almoft entirely loft. There are a large number of 
pieces which have no moneyer’s name, others with 
only a fymbol, a letter, or a monogram. In the 
arrangement by families, many of thefe coins 
would find no diftind place. By a chronological 
arrangement, each coin has its place, and we are 
able not only to trace the fequence of the coinage, 
and fee how the types gradually developed, but 
alfo to follow the extenfion of Roman domina- 
tion, as it fpread throughout Italy to the Weft, 
to the Eaft, and onwards into Afia, and acrofs the 
Mediterranean into Africa. The large feries of 
coins of Julius Caefar, Pompey, Brutus, Caflius, 
and the triumvirate, would teach us very little if 
arranged under the Julia, Pompeia, Junia, Caflia, 
Antonia, and Aemilia gentes. For afliftance in a 
chronological arrangement, we have the evidence 
afforded by the growth of the types, by hiftory, and 
by the various finds. To this ftudy Mommfen has 
given much attention, and the refults of his labours 
are embodied in his learned work on the Roman 
coinage.^ But more can be accomplifhed than 
^ Gejchichte des Rmifchen Munzzoejens. 
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even Mommfen has done as regards a local claffi- 
fication, and this was done by the late Count 
de Sails, who arranged the Roman coins in the 
Britifh Mufeum, both republican and imperial, in 
chronological and geographical order. 

When Auguftus in b.c. 3 abolilhed the office of imperial 
the monetarii, he referved to himfelf all rights 
connefted with the gold and filver coinages, and 
thefe remained with all fucceeding emperors. To 
the Senate, however, belonged the power of 
ftriking the copper money, and its authority was 
denoted by the letters S. C. (Senatus Confulto'), 
which alfo ferved to diftinguifh the copper coins 
of Rome from thofe iffued in the provinces. 

The coinage in circulation in Rome from that 
time was — in gold, the aureus, of forty to the 
pound, and the half-aureus ; in filver, the denarius, 
of eighty-four to the pound, and its half, the 
quinarius; and in copper, the feftertius, of four 
afles, its half the dupondius, the as, the femis or 
half-as, the triens or one-third-as, and the quadrans 
or quarter-as. The aureus was worth twenty-five 
denarii, and the denarius fixteen afles. - The as 
Avas nearly equal in weight and fize to the dupon- 
dius, but ' it was diftinguifhed by being of red 
copper ; whilffc the leftertius and the dupondius 
were of yellow brafs or orichalcum^ being a com- 
pofition of copper and zinc. The earlieft deteriora- 
tions in the Imperial coinage took place in the 
reigns of Nero and Caracalla; and in a.d. 215 
the aureus was only the fiftieth of a pound, and 
the denarius became fo debafed that it contained 
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only 40 per cent, of pure filver. When Caracalla 
had thus corrupted the coinage, he introduced a 
new filver piece, called the argenteus Antoninianus, 
of lixty to lixty-four to the pound, which was 
worth a denarius and a half, and which foon 
became the principal coin of the Empire. This 
piece may be eafily diftinguifhed from the denarius 
by its having the head of the emperor radiate and 
the bull of the emprefs upon a crefcent or half- 
moon. 

From the reign of Caracalla to that of Diocletian 
the greateft diforder prevailed in the coinage, and 
the period of the fo-called Thirty Tyrants was one 
of complete bankruptcy to the State. Each 
Emperor debafed the coinage more and more, fo 
that the intrinfic value of the filver currency was 
not one-twentieth part of its nominal value. The 
argenteus fupplanted the denarius, and after a 
fhort time, from a filver coin became only a copper 
one wafhed with a little tin ; and, having driven 
the copper money out of currency, became itfelf 
the only piece in circulation with the exception of 
the gold. Diocletian, in a.d. 296, put an end to 
this confufion by withdrawing from circulation all 
the coinage, and ifluing another entirely frefh one, 
bafed on the ftandard of the currency of the firft 
century a.d. The aureus was ftruck at fixty to 
the pound, and a new coin in filver, called the 
cententionalis, took the place of the denarius ; 
whilfl: in copper two new pieces were iflued, called 
the follis and the denarius. Special intereft is 
attached to this new coinage, as it affords the 
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means of explaining the prices marked in the 
great tariff of the Roman Empire which was 
publifhed in a.d. 301, and which fixed the “ maxi- 
mum” price of almoft every article of food or 
produce that found its way into the market. It 
was the abrogation of this tariff which occafioned 
a flight modification in the monetary fyftem during 
the reign of Conftantine, who reduced the weight 
of the aureus to feventy-two to the pound, and 
gave to this new coin the name of Jolidus in Latin 
and nomijma in Greek. This piece remained in 
circulation fo long as the Empire lafted, maintain- 
ing its full weight ; and when current at a later 
period in Weftern Europe, it received the name of 
bezant or byzant. Conftantine added two frefli 
filver coins to the currency, the miliarenfis, and its 
half, the Jiliqua, twelve of the former being equal 
in value to the folidus. Except fome flight 
modifications in the copper money made by 
Anaftafius and by Bafil L, no further important 
changes remain to be mentioned. 

The obverfe of the Imperial coinage had for its imperial 
type the head or buft of the Emperor, the Emprefs, 
or the Caefar, and occafionally that of a near 
relative, fuch as the Emperor’s mother or After. 

The type varied with the period. In Pagan 
times the head or buft was laureate, i.e. bound 
with a wreath, or radiate, i.e. wearing a radiated 
crown, fometimes bare, but rarely helmeted; in 
the Chriftian and Byzantine period it is ufually 
adorned with a diadem or a crefted helmet. The 
portraits, too, may be divided into two claffes. 
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rqaliftic and conventional. The early Caefars, and 
their fuccelTors to Gallienus, fall under the firft 
clafs, and the remaining Emperors, including the 
Chriftian and Byzantine, under the fecond. The 
types of the reverfe are commonly mythological 
(divinities), allegorical (perfonifications), hiftorical 
(events conneded with the hiftory and traditions 
of Rome), and architedural (the principal public 



buildings, efpecially thofe at Rome). On the 
coins of Vefpaiian and Titus is recorded the con- 
queft of Judaea, figured as a woman feated weeping 
beneath a palm-tree, near which ftands her con- 
queror, or elfe the ferocious Simon, who headed 
the revolt and only furvived to adorn the triumph 
of his enemies. On the large brafs of Titus is to 
be leen a reprefentation of the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, begun by his father and completed by 
himfelf, Handing between the Meta Sudans and 
the Domus Aurea, with its many floreys or 
arcades, and its vaft interior filled with fpedators 
witnelTmg the magnificent dedication feftival of a 
hundred days. The coins of Trajan record his 
conqueft of Dacia, Armenia, Mefopotamia, and 
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his defcent down the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
the Indian Ocean, the only Roman general who 
accomplilhed this feat. There ai'e reprefentations 
of the Forum, the moft memorable of all Trajan’s 
works ; the Circus Maximus, which he embelliflicd 
with the obelilk of Auguftus ; and the Aqua 
Trajana, by which he turned a portion of the 
pure and' limpid Aqua Martia into the Aventine 
quarter of the city. The coins of Hadrian, befides 
bearing allegorical reprefentations of divinities, 
countries, and cities, are of fpecial intereft as 
illuftrating his extenfive journeys into every 
Roman province, from Britain to the far Eaft. 

Such is the fucceffion of types till the reign of 
Gallienus, when their intereft flags, and for the 
moft part we meet with badly executed reprefenta- 
tions of mythological perfonages. 

The coins of the Chriftian Emperors difler much Christian 
in their character. At firft the types are generally 
allegorical ; and though free from Pagan inten- 
tion are not without Pagan influence, as may be 
feen in the types of Victory inferibing the 
Emperor’s vota on a Ihield, or two Vidlories hold- 
ing a wreath, or the feated figures of Rome and 
Conftantinople. Though the coins of Conftantine 
the Great are of a fomewhat Chriftian charaefter, 
yet purely Chriftian types are at firft unufual. 

After a while, however, Vidlory no longer holds a 
wreath, but ftands gralping a crofs, and in place of 
reprefentations of feme mythological perfonage we 
find the monogram of Chrift formed of X and P. 

In the purely Byzantine period all the Pagan 
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influence difappears, and Chriflian types prevail, 
the moft common being that of the Holy Crofs 
railed high on fteps, 

iconogra- Xhe coins of the later Emperors of the Eafl: are 

phic Types, , 

fpecially interefting for their iconographic types. 
Reprefentations of a large number of facred figures 
are to be found upon them, and thefe reprefenta- 
tions are far fuperior in execution, and, therefore, 
of much greater value for the fhidy of Chriffian 
iconography than any to be found on the mediaeval 
coins of Weftern Europe. The figures of Chrift 
and the Virgin offer a variety of different attitudes. 
The former is moft frequently feated, holding in 
one hand the gofpels and with the other giving 
the Greek benedidlion. The Virgin is frequently 
feated ; fometimes fhe holds in her arms the infant 
Saviour, fometimes fhe crowns the Emperor who 
ftands befide her, often with both hands raifed 
in the attitude of prayer. In one very interefting 
type fhe ftands amidft the walls of Conftantinople. 
A number of Saints are alfo reprefented, among 
which may be cited St. George, St. Michael, St. 
Demetrius, St. Theodore, and (St.) Conftantine 
the Great; alfo in one famous inftance we fee 
depided the worfhip of the Magi. 

tocrip The infcriptions on the coins of the Pagan 
emperors are either defcriptive, giving the Emperor’s 
name and the date, partly on the obverfe, and 
partly on the reverfe ; or elfe they are of a dedi- 
catory nature, adding to the name of the Emperor 
a reference to the type. From Titus to Severus 
Alexander the chronological charader of the in- 
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fcription is maintained, giving the current conful- 
fhip of the Emperor, or his laft conflilihip, and the 
year of his tribunefhip ; but in the latter half of 
the third century we meet with the Emperor’s 
name -alone on the obverfe, and a dedicatory in- 
fcription on the reverfe. Very little change occurs 
under the early Chriftian Emperors, except thdt 
the legend on the reverfe lofes its mythological 
charabler, and it is fome time before the gradual 
transformation of the Roman State into the 
Eaftern Empire is traceable in the coinage. Anafta- 
fiuswas thefirft who ufed Greek letters to indicate the 
value of the coins ; yet although under Juftinian L 
the Greek language was much ufed by the people, 
it is not till the reio;n of Heraclius that the Greek 
legend EN TOYTQ NIKA is found upon the coins. 
In the eighth century the Greek titles of Bafileus 
and Dejpotes make their firft appearance in the 
place of Augtiftus, and under the Bafilian dynafty 
Greek infcriptions occupy the field of the reverfe 
of both filver and copper coins ; but the reverfe 
of the folidus retains its Latin form till the latter 
part of the eleventh century, when it is found for 
the laft time on the coins of Michael VII., a.d. 
1078. Alexius I. was the firft Emperor who 
adopted entirely Greek legends for his coins, and 
after his acceffion Latin never appears again on the 
coinagg of the Roman Empire, which now lofes 
all trace of its Weftern origin, and becomes purely 
Byzantine. The moft remarkable change in the 
coinage of the late Byzantine period was the in- 
trodudlion of concave pieces, scyphati nummi. This 
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form was introduced as early as the close of the 
tenth century, but did not become the prevailing 
type of the gold, filver, and copper coinages till 
the end of the eleventh.’ 

When the Roman Empire came under the fway 
of Auguftus, the Roman monetary fyftem was im- 
pofed as the official flandard in financial bufinefs 
throughout the Empire, and no mint was allowed 
to exift without the imperial licence. This per- 
miffion was, however, conceded to many Greek 
cities, which for the moft part ftruck only copper 
coins ; a few iffued filver, but the only local mint 
of which gold coins are known is that of Caefarea 
in Cappadocia. Thefe coins are ufually defignated 
Greek Imperial.^ Pure filver coins do not appear 
to have been iffiied to any great extent ; and, if 
we except the large filver pieces ftruck in the pro- 
vinces of Alia, and ufually called medallions, the 
local currencies in this metal may be faid to have 
ended with the reign of Nero, when the abundance 
of copper money placed the filver at a premium, 
and gradually drove it out of circulation. 

The copper coinage of the Provinces had for the 
type of the obverfe the head of the Emperor, etc., 
and for the reverfe fome mythological or hiftorical 
fubjeft; the infcriptions were always in Greek. 
In the fecond century the iflues of this copper 
money increafed very rapidly ; but as the Roman 
denarius became more and more debafed, and the 
local mints could no longer make a profit by 
ifluing coins on any local ftandard, one city after 

^ See Chapter II., page 40. 
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the other gradually ceafed to exercife the right 
of coining, and by the end of the reign of 
Gallienus almoft the only provincial mint of im- 
portance remaining was that of Alexandria, which 
continued to iffue its coins till the reign of Dio-drian'*^ 
cletian. This mint was able to hold out longer 
than the others, becaufe it adopted the fame tallies 
as the imperial mint at Rome: as the denarius 
became more and more debafed, Alexandria, to 
keep pace, lowered the ftandard of all her coins, 
and the filver became potin, and the potin, 
copper. 

Apart from thefe mints there exifted from time 
to time others, which iflued gold and lilver coins 
after the Roman types and ftandard. It is pro- 
bable that thefe coins were of the fame nature 
as the nummi cafirenjes of the time of the Re- 
public, their iftue being fuperintended by the 
military or civil governors of the provinces. One 
of thefe mints was eftabliflied at Antioch in the 
time of Vefpafian and continued through the fuc- 
ceeding reigns to Gallienus. Its coins, the aureus 
and denarius, are of a peculiarly rude fabric. The 
denarius was alfo ftruck at Ephefus during the 
reigns of Vefpafian and Domitian, In the weftern 
part of the Empire Spain ftruck coins of the 
Roman ftandard and types in confiderable numbers 
from the reign of Auguftus to that of Titus, and 
in Gaul we find a large number of aurei iflued 
during the fame period. The coinages of Clodius 
Macer in Africa, of Clodius Albinus in Gaul, of 
Pacatianus. Pegalianus, and Dryantilla at Sifeia, 
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and fimilar iiTues, muft be confidered as excep- 
tional and as having no legitimate authorifation. 

When the bafe lilver State coinage had driven 
the Greek Imperial copper coins out of circulation, 
Gallienus eftablilhed local mints throughout the 
whole Empire, which ftruck money after the Roman 
types and ftandard. The number of thefe mints 
was further increafed by Diocletian, and they con- 
tinued to exercife their rights till the extinction of 
the Roman rule in the Weft and afterwards in the 
Eaft. At firft there was no indication on the coin 
that it was ftruck out of Rome ; but Diocletian 
placed on all the coins, both of Rome and elfe- 
where, a monogram or initial letter of the city 
whence they were iftued. 

Medallion-, Bcfides coins proper, there are certain pieces 

Tickets, in metal which refemble money in appearance, but 
which were never meant to pafs as currency, Thele 
are the medallions, which correfpond to medals of 
the prefent time, and the tickets, which ferved as 
pafles to the public entertainments, etc. 

The types of the medallions refemble thofe of 
the copper feflertius, having on one fide the portrait 
of an imperial perfonage, and on the other fome 
mythological, dedicatory, hiftorical, or architec- 
tural fubjeft, which more often than in the cafe of 
the coinage has fome fpecial reference to the im- 
perial family. The fize of the medallion is ufually 
fomewhat larger than that of the feftertius, and it is 
eafily diftinguifhed from the coins by the abfence of 
the letters s.c., by its finer workmanlhip, and by 
being in high relief. Thefe pieces were ftruck in 
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gold, filver, and efpecially copper. The filver and 
copper medallions were apparently firfl: iffued in 
the reign of Domitian ; but the firfl: gold fpecimen 
extant is of the reign of Diocletian, after whofe time 
gold and filver medallions are more general than 
thofe of copper. The finefl: pieces were ilTued by 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus ; 
but the quality of the work was fairly.maintained at a 
later period, when the coinage hadmuch deteriorated 
in ftyle and charadter. Even during the reigns of 
Conftantine the Great and his fucceflors, the execu- 
tion of the medallions is throughout much fuperior 
to that of the current coins. It is probable that 
thefe pieces were all ftruck as honorary rewards 
or memorials, and were prefented by the Emperor 
to his troops or to thofe about the court. It 
has been fuppofed that they were intended to be 
placed on the ftandards, becaufe fome are pro- 
vided with deep outer rims, but this feems doubt- 
ful, as in all reprefentations of ftandards on the 
column of Trajan and other buildings it may be 
feen that the medallions, with which they are 
adorned, have the buft of the Emperor facing, 
whereas on exifting pieces it is always in profile. 

Of the tickets the mofl: important are the con- 
torniates, fo called becaufe they have the edge 
flightly turned over. Thefe pieces are of copper, 
of the fize of the feftertius, but fomewhat thinner, 
and they have for types on one fide fome mytho- 
logical, agoniftic, or hiftorical fubjeft, relating to 
the public games or to the contefls which took 
place for the honours of the amphitheatre, the 
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circus, the ftadium, or the odeum; and on the 
.other Me, a head or buft, imperial or regal, or of 
fome philofopher, author, or poet. The queftion 
of the objeft of thefe pieces, and the time when 
they were ftruck, has provoked much difcuffion, 
but thefe two points feem now to have been 
fairly fettled. It appears that they were made for 
prefentation to the vidlors at the public games and 
contefts, who ufed them as a kind of check, on the 
prefentation of which at fome appointed place and 
time they were awarded the allotted prizes ; and, 
judging from the. fabric, their ilTue appears to have 
begun in the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
and to have been continued to about that of An- 
themius, A.D. 464-472, that is, for a fpace of about 
150 years. 

In the maffive and rude forms of the early 
coinage of Rome, bold in relief, and not without 
fome knowledge of the laws of perfperiive, we 
fee illuftrated the ftern, hard charadter of the 
Roman, whofe entire attention was given either 
to univerfal conqueft abroad or to agricultural 
purfuits at home. Art to him poffelTed no charm; 
he was devoid of elegance and tafte, and even the 
nobles prided themfelves on their natural deficiency 
in matters of art, which they confidered unworthy 
of a warlike and free people. This feeling, at the 
end of the lecond century b,c., became fomewhat 
foftened by the prefence in Rome of the vaft 
fpoils of Greece, confifting chiefly of ftatues and 
paintings; and if the people ftill defpifed the 
pfadtical cultivation of the arts, they were in 
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general delighted with the beauty, or perhaps the 
novelty, of thefe acquifitions. This increafing 
tafte for art may be traced in the types of the 
coins, which during the Republic acquire a pidlorial 
charafter. If compared artiftically with the earlier 
period, this may be called progreffive. 

With the Auguftan age came a vifible change, and 
Greek artifts were encouraged to visit Rome, not 
only to adorn the temples of the gods, but alfo to 
embeililh the villas of the rich, into many of which 
numerous original works from Greece, Afia, and 
Egypt had already found their way. As the tafte 
increafed, and it was impoftible to furnifti all with 
original Greek works, there arofe a great demand for 
copies of the moft famous and beft-known objefts. 
Inftances of thefe copies may be feen in the Britilh 
Mufeum in fuch works as the Difcobolus, which 
is fuppofed to be taken from a bronze figure by 
Myron ; the Townley Venus, which, if not a 
work of the Macedonian period, may be a copy 
of one ; and the Apollo Citharoedus, probably 
adapted from fome celebrated original, fince two 
other nearly fimilar figures exift. Though we can- 
not claim much originality for the Roman artifts 
at this period, they are not mere fervile copyifts; 
by a frequent modification of the original defign 
they give a ftamp of individuality to their works. 
What has been ' laid of fculpture applies alike to 
medallic art, and the effe6t of this Greek influence 
is very marked on the coins of the Auguftan age, 
and efpecially on thofe of the two Agrippinas, 
Caligula, and Claudius. The mythological figures 
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which we meet with on thefe coins often ftrike us 
very forcibly as copies of Greek ftatues. Jupiter 
feated holding his thunderbolt and fceptre ; 
Minerva leaning on her fpear and Ihield orna- 
mented with the ferpent ; Spes tripping lightly 



forward, holding a flower and gently raifing her 
Urefs ; and Diana rufhing onward in the chafe, her 
bow in her outftretched hand, and her hound 
at her heels — are all reprefentations of Greek 
fubjefls. The coins of Nero Ihow the peffedlion 
which portraiture had attained, the growth of 
his paffions being traceable in the increafing 
brutality of his features; whilft the coinages of 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius 
difplay the higheft ftate of Roman medallic 
art. With the decay of the Empire comes an 
immediate decline in the workmanfhip of the 
coinage ; from Comniodus to Diocletian it was 
one continued downward courfe. The coins of 
the early Chriftian Emperors fliow a flight artiftic 
revival, and when, in later times, the artifts 
of the Weft poured into Conftantinople, carrying 
\> ith them all that remained of artiftic life in the 
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ancient world, they imported into the coinage that 
ftyle of ornament fo peculiarly Byzantine, the 
traces of which are ftill to be feen in the archi- 
tefture of the Greek Church both in Europe and 
Alia. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE COINAGE OF CHRISTIAN EUROPE. 

NDER this title is included the coinage 
of all that portion of Europe which 
was not fubjedt to the rule of Mo- 
hamma4an princes, from the fall of 
the Weftern Empire to our own day. When we 
confider what vaft fields of fpace and time are 
covered by this branch of numifmatics, it will be 
feen to be too large a fubjedl to be fully dealt 
with in a fingle chapter. The difficulty is found 
to be increafed when we take into account how 
many different interefts the ftudy touches. The 
mere economift, the hiftorian, the ftudent of the 
hiftory of art, and the ftudent of Chriftian icono- 
graphy, niight each expeft to have his enquiries 
anfvvered were there an entire volume at our 
difpofal. The only circumftance which makes it 
poftible to deal with the fubjecft briefly as a whole 
is the fortunate tendency which in all ages the 
different countries -of Europe have ftiown to bring 
their coinage into fome fort of common conformity. 
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Of this tendency we have plenty of examples in 
our own day, as, for inftance, the pradlical uni- 
formity which by the “ Monetary Convention of 
the Latin Nations” was eftablifhed in the coinages 
of Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy ; in the 
recently-eftablilhed uniformity of coinage through- 
out the German Empire ; and in the inclination 
which the eftablilhers of this coinage have Ihown 
to model their currency upon that of England. 

The fame kind of tendency among contemporary 
nations is to be deteded throughout the numif- 
matics of the Middle Ages, and in truth by no 
means diminilhes in force the further we retreat 
toward the beginnings of mediaeval hiftory; a 
fad which will feem ftrange to thofe who are 
accuftomed to look upon the Europe of thefe 
days as a mere colledion of heterogeneous atoms, 
and its hiftory as nothing better than a “ fcuffling 
of kites and crows.” 

It is thus poflible in fome degree to ftudy the ®e|ub^e°t! 
numifmatics of the Middle Ages, and of more 
modern times, as a whole ; and in a very rough 
way to divide its hiftory into certain periods, in 
each of which the moft ftriking charaderiftics 
numifmatically and the moft important events can 
be pointed out, without any attempt to follow in 
detail the hiftory of the currency in each land. 

When in a fubfequent chapter we come to fpeak 
of the Englilh coinage, a more minute treatment 
of that fpecial branch will be poflible. 

The periods into which I propbfe to divide the 
numifinatic hiftory of Chriftian Europe are thefe: 
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Period I. Tranfition between the Roman and 
the true mediaeval : let us fay, from the depofition 
of Romulus Auguftulus (a.d. 476) to the acceffion 
of Charlemagne (a.d. 768). 

Period II. From the rife of the new currency 
which was inaugurated by the houfe of Heriftal, 
and which attained its full extenfion under Charles 
the Great, for all the time during which this 
currency formed pradically the foie coinage of 
Weftern Europe. 

Period III. From the re-introdudion of a gold 
coinage into Weftern Europe, which we may date 
from the ftriking of the Fiorino d'oro in Florence, 
in 1252, to the full development of Renaiflance 
Art upon coins, about 1450. 

Period IV. From this year, 1450, to the end 
of the Renaiflance Era, in 1600. 

Period V. That of modern coinage, from a.d. 
1600 to our own day. 

This divifion of our lubjed may ferve at once 
to give the ftudent fome general notion of the 
fort of intereft which pre-eminently attaches to the 
numifmatics of each period. If he is concerned 
with the earlieft hiftory of the Teutonic invaders 
of Roman territory, with what may almoft be 
called the prehijioric age of mediaeval hiftory, he 
will be difpofed to colled the coins which belong 
to our firft divifion. The coins of the fecond 
period are of great value for the ftudy of the true 
Middle Ages, not only as illuftrations of that 
hiftory, but for the light which they Ihed upon 
the mutual relations of the different nations of 
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Chriftendom, upon the economical hiftory of this 
age, and laftly upon the iconography of this, the 
dominant, era of mediaeval Catholicilhi. The 
coinage of the third period ill'uftrates, among other 
things, the rife in wealth and importance of the 
Italian cities, the greater confideration which from 
this time forward began to attach to the purfuits 
of wealth and commerce, and a confequent growth 
of art and of intelleiSkual culture. The coins of 
the fourth period, befide their deep hiftorical 
intereft for the portraits which they give us of the 
reigning fovereigns or rulers, are pre-eminent in 
beauty above thofe of any other of the five periods, 
and alone in any way comparable with the money 
of Ancient Greece. Finally, the fifth period will be 
moft attractive to thofe whofe hiftorical ftudies have 
lain altogether in the age to which it belongs. 

It is generally found that a monetary change 
follows fome time after a great political revo- 
lution. People cannot immediately forego the 
coinage they are ufed to, and even when this has 
no longer a raijon d’etre., it is ftill continued, or 
is imitated as nearly as poflible. Thus, though 
from the beginning of the fifth century (a.d. 405) 
a fteady ftream of barbarian invafion fet into the 
Roman Empire, from the Vifigoths in the fouth 
and from the Suevi and Burgundians and their 
allies in the north (in Gaul), no immediate change 
in the coinage was the refult. The money of the 
Roman Empire in the Weft and in the Eaft cir- 
culated among thefe barbarians, and was imitated 
as clofely as poftible by them. The new-comers 
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did not even venture to place their names upon 
the money ; but the names of their Kings were 
fometimes suggefted by obfcura monograms. The 
firft coin which bears the name of any Teutonic 
conqueror is a fmali filver coin which fhows the 
name of Odoacer (a.d. 476-490), and this piece 
is of great rarity. The Oftrogothic Kings in Italy, 
after the acceffion of Athalaric to the end of their 
rule (a.d. 526-553), and the Vandal Kings in 
Africa fubfequent to Huneric {i.e. from a.d. 484- 
533), placed their names upon coins, but only 
upon thofe of the inferior metals. The full rights 
of a coinage can fcarcely be claimed until the 
fovereign has ventured to iffue coins in the higheft 
denomination in ufe in his territory. Thefe full 
rights, therefore, belonged, among the people of 
the Tranfition Era, only to three. of the conquer- 
ing Teutonic nationalities; (i.) to the Vifigoths in 
Spain, (2) to the Franks in Gaul, and (3) to the 
Lombards in Italy. 

The Viligothic coinage begins with Leovigild 
in 573, and ends with the fall of the Viligothic 
kingdom before the viftorious Arabs at the battle 
of Guadaleta in 71 1. The coins are extremely 
rude, Ihow’ing (generally) a buft upon one fide, on 
the other either another buft or fome form of 
crofs. Three main types run throughout the 
feries, which confifts almoft exclufively of a coinage 
in gold. 

The Frankilh coinage is likewife almoft exclu- 
fively a gold currency. It begins with Theodebert, 
the Auftrafian (a.d. 534 )? ^.nd, with unimportant 
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intervals, continues till the acceffion of the houfe 
of Pepin. At firfl: the pieces were of the fize of 
the Roman Jolidus {folidus aureus), but in latter 
years more generally of the fize of the tremijfis. 
Below is a fpecimen of a Frankifti tremiffis, ftruck 
by Chlovis II. (a.d. 638-656), and with the name 
of his treafurer, St. Eloi. It is noticeable that in 
this feries only a few pieces bear the names of the 
monarchs, while the reft have limply the names 
of the towns and the moneyers by whom they 
were llruck. 



The Lombardic coinage of North Italy — of the 
Kings of Milan and Pavia — begins with Cunipert ,h?Lom- 
(a.d. 687), and ends with the defeat of Deliderius 
by Charlemagne, 774, in which year the Frankilh 
king alTumed the crown of Lombardy. The 
coinage is generally of gold, and of the type of 



COIN OF CUNIPERT (680—702). 

the coin of Cunipert reprefented in the figure, 
Ihowing on one fide the bull of the King (imitated 
from the Roman money), and on the reverfe the 
figure of St. Michael, legend scs Mihahil. This 
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faint was, we know, efpecially honoured by the 
Lomhardsd Another Lombardic coinage was that 
of the Dukes of Beneventum, who ftruck pieces 
upon the model of the money of the Eaftern 
Emperors. 

The figure below reprefents the earlieft papal 
coin, that ftruck by Pope Adrian 1 . after the defeat 
of Defiderius in a.d. 774. 


COIN OF POPE ADRIAN I. (772—79$). 

pertodii. The fecond age is the true Middle Age, or 

Mediaeval what is fometimes called the Dark A’s-e ; for with 

Period • - • . ^ , 

the beginning of our third period, which it will 
be feen is nearly that of the laft crufade, the firft 
dawn of the Renaiflance is difcernible. It follows 
that in the fear city of printed monuments of this 
age, the coinage of the period is one deferving of 
a very attentive ftudy, and of a much more 
detailed treatment than I am able to beftow 
upon it. 

The coinage inaugurated by the houfe of Pepin 
has the peculiarity of being totally unlike any 
currency which preceded it. The three chief 
autonomous barbarian coinages which we have 
enumerated above confifted almoft exclufively of 
gold money ; the coinage inaugurated by the 
1 Paul. Diac., Hiji. Lang., iv. 47 j v. 3, 41. 
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Carlovingian dynafty was almoft exclufively of , 
filver. Silver from this time forth, until the end 
of our fecond period, remained the foie regular 
medium of exchange ; a gold coinage difappeared 
from Weftern Europe, and was only reprefen ted 
by fuch pieces as were imported thither from the 
3 aft and the fouth. Such gold coins as were in 
afe were the bezants or byzantii, i.e., the gold 
coins of the Roman Emperors of Conftantinople, 
and (much lefs frequently) the maravedis, or 
gold coins ftruck in Spain by the Moorilh dynafty 
of Al-Moravides (El-Murabitin). When Charles 
extended his Empire to its greateft limits, he intro- 
educed almoft everywhere in Europe the new lilver 
coinage, which was known as the new denier (novus 
denarius), or poffibly in German ■pfenning?- This 
denarius was the firft coinage of Germany. In 
Italy it generally fuperleded the Roman denarius, 
or the coinage of the Lombards, 

The ufual type of this New Denarius was at 
firft (i) fimply the name or monogram of the 
Emperor, and on the reverfe the name of the mint 
or a plain crofs ; (2) the buft of the Emperor, with 
a crofs on the reverfe ; or (3) the buft of the Em- 
peror on the obverfe, and on the reverfe a temple 
infcribed with the motto xpistiana religio. 
The pieces engraved on the next page, probably of 
Charles the Bald, are good examples of the earlieft 

1 Our word penny (orig. pending, pening) is equivalent to the 
Old High German Phantine, whence Pfenning, Pfennig, and is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon pand (German Pfand), a pledge. 
So Sanders and Skeat ; but F. Kluge {Etym. Worterb., 1883) 
{peaks doubtfully concerning the dcri'^ation of Pfennig. 

G 
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types of denarii. One of the firft documents re- 
ferring to this coin is a capitulary of Pepin the 
Short (755), making its ufe compulfory in his 
dominions. In imitation of the new denarius, the 
■penny was introduced into England by OfFa, King 
of Mercia exceptions to the 

general ufe of this denarius in Weftern Europe were 
afforded by thofe towns or princes in Italy which 
imitated the money of the Byzantine Empire. 



CARLOVINGTAN DENARII. 


This was the cafe with fonie of the earlier Popes, as 
is fhown by the coin of Adrian L, reprefented on 
p. 80, which is quite Byzantine in type. Venice, 
w^hich at firft ftruck denarii of the Carlovingian 
pattern, after a ihort time changed this currency for 
one dofely modelled upon the Byzantine pattern, 
while other neighbouring cities followed her 
example. 

After the acceffion of the race of Capet to the 
throne in France, the denarii continued little 
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changed ; and not only in the diftridts over which 
ruled the early kings of this dynafty, but over the 
greater part of what is now France. The number 
of feudal divifions into which the country was 
{plit up is Ihown by the numerous princes’ names 
which appear upon the currency, but they did not 
caufe much variety in the type of the money. 

The types continued to be various combinations 
of (i) an infcription over all the face of the coin ; 

(2) a rude bull, fometimes fo degraded as to be 
barely diftinguifhable ; (3) the conventional equal- 
limbed crofs ; (4) a changed form of the temple, 
made to take the appearance of a Gothic arch 
between two towers. This type in its moft altered 
fhape has been fometimes taken for the ground- 
plan of the fortifications of Tours. 

In Germany, the Carlovingian Emperors were of Ger- 
fucceeded by the Saxon dynafty, which in its turn 
gave place to that of Francoiaia. During all this 
period (a.d. 919-1125), the denarius continued 
the chief, and almoft the foie, coin in ufe in 
Germany. Here, however, the variety of types 
was much greater, though moft of thefe varieties 
may be fhown to have fprung out of the old 
Carlovingian types. The right of coinage was at 
this time even more widely extended in Germany 
than in France; but in the former country the 
nominal fupremacy of the Emperor was generally 
— though far from univerfally — acknowledged, 
and his name was placed upon the coinage. 

In Italy, moft of the towns which poftefted the ofitay 
right of a coinage derived it dire6tly from the 
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Emperor: thus Genoa obtained this right from 
Conrad III. ; Venice (at firft), Pifa, Pavia, Lucca, 
Milan, are among the cities which ftruck coins 
bearing the names of the early German Emperors. 

The firft change which took place in the coinage 
of this our fecond period arofe in Germany from 
the degradation of the currency. This reached 
fuch a pitch (efpecially in the ecclefiaftical mints) 
that the filver denarius, of which the proper weight 
was about 24 Englifh grains, was firft reduced to 

Pjtjnnige or 3. fmall piece not more than one-third of that 
Bracteates. g piece fo thin that it could 

only be ftamped upon one fide. This new money, 
for fuch it was in fact, though not in name, arofe 
about the time that the dynafty of Plohenftaufen 
obtained the imperial crown, that is to fay. In the 
middle of the twelfth century. The pieces were 
called fubfequently Pfaffen-Pfennige (parfon’s 
pennies), becaufe they were chiefly ftruck at eccle- 
fiaftical mints; they are now known to numif- 
matifts as braSleates. 

Befide the coinages of France, Germany, Italy, 
and England, we have alfo briefly to notice thofe 
of Scandinavia and of Spain, both of which were 
inaugurated during the fecond age of mediaeval 
numifmatics. ' 

Arabic It is a curious la(ft chat in the north, during the 
inThr*^^ ninth and tenth centuries, we find that a large 
North. number of the contemporary Arabic filver coins 
{dirhems) were current. It feems at firft fight extra- 
ordinary that they Ihould have travelled fo far, but 
lefs ftrange when we bear in mind the extenfive 
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Viking expeditions which took place during the 
fame period. As has been well faid by a recent 
writer,^ the Vikings gave a fort of reality to the 
popular notion that Chriftian Europe was an 
ifland ; for, darting on one fide to the weft, they 
crept down all that coaft of the continent until 
they reached the Straits of Gibraltar, and thence 
made their way into the Mediterranean, while on 
the other fide, mounting the rivers which emptied 
themlelves into the Baltic — the Viftula or the 
Dvina — with but a few miles of land-carriage 
they brought their boats to the Dnieper, and by 
that route upon the eaftern fide ftole down into the 
lame Mediterranean. It was in this way that the 
Vikings came in contaft with the Arab merchants, 
and carried Arab money to the far North. It 
happened that this filver coin, the dirhem, was in 
weight juft double that of the denarius current in 
Europe. Carlovingian denarii, Englilh pennies, 
and Arab dirhems were alike hoarded by the 
Norfe pirates. It was not till the end of the tenth 
century that the Danes and Scandinavians began 
to make numerous imitations of the contemporary 
coinage of England. On the acceffion of Canute 
the Great to the Englilh throne, a.d. 1016, a 
native currency obtained a firm footing in Den- 
mark. 

Between the battle of Guadaleta (a.d. 71 i) and spam, 
the union of the crowns of Caftile and Aragon 
(a.d. 1479), Chriftian coinage of Spain was 
reprefented by the coins of thefe two kingdoms, 

^ Steenftrup : Normannerne, page i. 
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the reft of the peninfula being in the hands of the 
Arabs or Moors. The coinage of Caftile begins 
with Alfonfo VI. (1073-1109); that of Aragon 
with Sancho Ramirez of Navarre (1063-1094). 
The money of thefe countries is a denarius of 
the fame general module as the contemporary 
denarii of France. The ufuai types of thefe 
coins, as of all the contemporary coinage of 
Europe, confift of fome combination of a profile 
head and a crofs. Some pieces have a bull, 
facing. 

The belt fpeciniens of Chrillian iconography 
contained upon coins are to be found in the feries 
of Byzantine coins. Of thefe mention has been 
already made. In Italy we have S. Michael on 
the coins of the Lombards ; S. Peter on the Papal 
money ; S. Mark on that of Venice ; and S. John 
upon the coinage of Florence. The Virgin and 
Child appear on the copper coins of the Norman 
Kings of Sicily, and S. Matthew on thofe of the 
Norman Dukes of Apulia. The SanStus Vultus 
or holy icon of Chrill, llill preferved at Lucca, is 
reprefen ted on the money of that town. Upon 
the denarii of Germany and the Low Countries 
the iconographic types are alfo numerous, but 
the reprefentation of the perfons is very rude. 
Befides the fymbols or the Three Perfons of the 
Trinity — .the Hand, the Crofs, and the Dove 
—the fecond ’ univerfal, the third comparatively 
rare — we fee reprefentations of numerous faints, 
each on the money of the town of which he 
was the fpecial patron. Thus we have S. Lam- 
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bert for Liege and Maeftricht, S. Servatius for 
Maesftricht, S. Martin for Utrecht, S. Remachus 
(Stablo), S. Maurice (Magdeburg), S. Charlemagne 
(Aix la Chapelle), S. Boniface (Fulda), S. Kilian 
(Wurzburg), S. Stephen (Metz ana other places 
in Lorraine), SS. Simon and Jude (Magdeburg, 
Gollar), S. Peter (Lorraine, Toul, Cologne, Berg, 
Treves, etc.), the Virgin (Lower Lormine, Huy, 
Hildelheim, Spier, Auglburg). 

On the coins of France facred types and fymbols, 
excepting the crofs, which is all but univerfal, are 
lefs frequent during this age. The head of the 
Virgin occurs upon fome coins. On the money 
of the Crufaders iconographic types are very 
common. 

The general revival of a gold coinage in Europe period 
followed, as we have faid, the coining of theRgurntc 
fiorino d'oro in 1252. But the firft attempt to Currency, 
inftitute a currency in the moft precious metal was 
made in Apulia by the Norman Dukes of that 
place. Roger II., who had long , made ufe in 
Sicily of Arabic gold coins of the Fatimy type, at 
length ftruck gold coins of his own, which having 
his name and title, oyx apvliae, were called 
ducats. Thefe pieces were ftruck about a.d. 1150. 

After the Hohenftaufen dynafty had fucceeded the 
Norman Dukes in Apulia and Sicily, Frederick II., 
befides ftriking fome gold pieces for his Arab fub- 
je6ls, ifl'ued a very remarkable coinage modelled 
upon the old Roman folidus and half folidus : on 
the obverfe the bull of the Emperor in Roman 
drefs, and on the reverfe an e.igle with wdngs 
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difp]aycd. The legend was (obv.) fridericvs, 
(rev.) IMP. ROM. CESAR AVG. The next State to 
follow this example was Florence, which in- a.d. 
The Fio- 1252 ftruck the gold florin, bearing on one fide 
rmodOro. figure of S. John the Baptiflr, and on the 
other the lily of the city. The correlponding 
filver coin bore the rhyming Latin verfe, 

" Det tibi florere 
Chriftus, Florentia, vere.” 

Owing in part to the great commercial pofition 
of the city, in part to the growing want felt 



throughout Europe for a gold coinage, the ufe of 
the gold florin fpread with extraordinary rapidity — 

“ La tua citta 

Produce e spande il maladetto fiore 
Ch’a difviate le pecore e gli agni 
Pero c’lia fatto lupo del pastore.” ^ 

So general was the currency obtained by this 
coin in Europe that we prefently find it largely 
copied by the chief potentates in France and 
Germany, as, for example, by the Pope John XXH. 
(at Avignon), the Archbifhop of Arles, the Count 
of Vienne and Dauphiny, the Archduke Albert of 
Auflria, the Count Palatine of the Rhine,, the 

^ Paradifoj ix. 1 27-1 31, 
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Archbiftiop of Mainz, the free town of Lxibeck, 
the Kings of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
King of Aragon ; while in other places, as France 
and England, where the firft gold coinage was not 
fo diftindtly an imitation of the florin, it was 
obvioufly fuggefted by it. 

The town of Italy which rivalled Florence in 
the extent of its ifliies was Venice, which firft 
ftruck its gold coin, the ducat, about a.d. 1280. 
The piece was afterwards called zecchino (fequin). 
It bore on one fide a ftanding figure of Chrift, on 
the other the Doge receiving the ftandard {gon- 
f alone) from S. Mark. The motto was of the 
fame kind as that on the filver florin : 

“ Sit tibi, Chrifle, datus, 
quern tu regis, iHe ducatus.” 

Genoa alfo iflued a large currency in gold, as did 
the Popes (when they returned to Rome), and the 
Kings of Naples and Sicily. 

The country north of the Alps which firft ilTued 
an extenfive gold coinage was France. This was 
inaugurated by S. Louis, of whom we have 
numerous and various types. Of thefe the agnel, 
with the Pafchal Lamb, is the moft important. 
Louis’s gold coins are, however, now fcarce, and 
it is polfible that the iflue was not large. It 
became extenfive under Philip the Fair. 

Other changes were introduced into the money 
of Northern Europe at this period. Large denarii, 
grojfi denarii^ afterwards called grojft (gros), and 
in Englifh groats^ were coined firft at Prague, after- 
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wards chiefly at Tours. We have already fpoken 
of the fo-called braSleates of Germany. Thefe at 
this time became larger, to correfpond in ap- 
pearance with the grolTi of France and the Low- 
Countries. The ufe of gold coins and of groats 
became general in England during the reign of 
Edward III. 

We have now arrived at the fourteenth century. 
The coinage of this period has certain marked 
chara(5lerifl:ics, though the exadt types are far too 
numerous to be even mentioned. The general 
charadleriftics of the fourteenth century money are 
thefe. In the firfl: place it refledls the artiftic, 
fpecially architedural, tendencies of the time. 
The architefture of this period, leaving the fim- 
plicity of the earlier Gothic, and approaching the 
Decorated or Flamboyant ftyle, when more atten- 
tion is paid to detail, is very well fuggefled by 
the coins, where we fee the effedls of the fame 
minute care and beautiful elaboration. Nothing 
can in their way be more fplendid than the gold 
deniers of Louis IX. But as time pafles on, this 
elaboration becomes extreme, the crofTes lofe their 
Ample forms, and take every imaginable variety 
fuggefled by the names fleury, fieurt, quernee, 
avellanee, etc., while the cufps and treflures around 
the types are not lefs numerous and varied. The 
iconographic types are fewer upon the whole, 
efpecially in comparifon with the number of types 
in exiflence at this time ; the crolfes themfelves 
are rather parts of the ftrudture of the coins than 
religious fymbols, while now for the firfl time 
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fhields and other heraldic devices, fuch as crefts, caps 
of maintenance, mantlets, etc., become common. 
The coin below may ferve. as a fampie of the 
coinage of the early years of the fifteenth century. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the hiftory of 
this century, the white dawn, as we may call it, of 
the RenailTance, will difcern in thefe charadleriflics 
of the coinage the figns of the times. 



From the time of the iflue of the fiorino d'oro, 
the initiative in moft of the OTeat changes which 

2^ o naissance 

were wrought in the coinage of Europe belonged Era. 
to Italy. It is naturally on the coinage of Italy 
that the firft rife of the artiftic renaiffance is dif- 
cei'nible. It is in the fifteenth century that we 
firft have portraits upon coins which are diftinftly 
recognifable, and no longer merely conventional. Portraits. 
This century is the age of the greateft Italian 
niedallifts, of Pifano, Sperandio, Boldu, Melioli, 
and the reft; and though thefe earlieft medallifts 
were not themfelves makers of coin dies, it was 
impoflible that their art could fail before long 
to influence the kindred art of the die-engraver. 
Portraits begin to appear upon the Italian coins 
about 1450. In the feries of Naples we have 
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during this century money bearing the heads 
of Ferdinand I. and Frederick of Aragon, and 
later on of Charles V. and Philip of Spain, The 
Papal feries is peculiarly rich in portrait coins, 
which were engraved by forae of the moft cele- 
brated artifts of the fifteenth and fixteenth cen- 
turies, as by Francelco Francia and Benvenuto 
Cellini. The portraits of Alexander VI., Julius II., 
and Leo X., are efpecially to be noted. Cellini 
alfo worked for Florence, and we have a fine feries 
of the Dukes and Grand Dukes of this city, be- 
ginning with the Aleflandro il Moro. In Milan 
we have coins with the heads of Aleflandro Sforza, 
of Galeazzo Maria and the younger Galeazzo, of 
Bona, the mother of this laft, and of Ludovico, 
and again, after the French conqueft, of Louis XIL 
and Francis ; later ftilJ, of Charles V. and Philip. 
The coins of Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, 
Parma, and Mirandola, are all worth a lengthy 
ftudy. Venice and Genoa alone among the great 
towns of Italy kept their money almofl: unchanged, 
probably from commercial confiderations, like thofe 
which prompted Athens to adhere to the archaic 
form of her tetradrachms. 

In France, authentic portraits upon coins firft 
appear in the reign of Louis XIL, and the beauty 
of the medallic art in France is well illuftrated by 
the money of Francis I. and Henry II. , and only 
one degree lefs fo by that of Charles IX. and 
Henry IV. The celebrated engravers Dupre and 
the two Warins worked during the latter part 
of the feventeenth century. In England, the 
moft beautiful portraits are thofe on the coins of 
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Henry VII. and Henry VIIL, though thofe of 
Mary and Edward VL, are only one degree in- 
ferior. The firft Scottilh coins with portraits are 
thofe of James IV. The German coins show 
traces of the peculiar development of German art. 

Thofe of the Emperor Maximilian are the moft 
fplendid and elaborate. Some of thefe are worthy 
of the hand of Diirer, to whom they have been 
attributed — though without much authority. Next 
to thefe, the feries of Saxony, of Brunfwick, of 
Brandenburg, and the coins of fome of the German 
and Swifs towns, are to be noted. Even the remote 
northern lands, Sweden and Denmark, did not 
efcape the influence of the age. 

We muft not omit to mention that the firft 
rude coinage of RulTia begins during this period. 

The country, however, poflefled no properly 
ordered monetary fyftem before the reign of Peter 
the Great. 

The coinage fubfequent to 1600, though 
receives more attention from collectors than any coinage, 
other, muft be pronounced, upon all hiftorical 
grounds, by far the leaft interefting. And for this 
reafon, if for no other, that our hiftorical docu- 
ments for this period are fo voluminous that the 
coins can ferve little purpofe, fave as illuftrations 
of thefe documents ; we cannot hope to gain from 
them any important light upon the times. Still, 
it cannot be denied that they have an intereft 
regarded as illuftrations merely, and fome phafes 
of this intereft muft be briefly indicated. 

And firft, in a general way, the modern coinage 
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illuftrates well the rile of the commercial fpirit of 
the Weft, which, taking a frefti ftart with the dif- 
covery of America in the fifteenth century, has 
fince become perhaps the chief determining force 
• of our modern civilization. For new the coinage 
of all countries becomes as much improved for 
commercial purpofes as it is artiftically debafed. 
The intredudion of the “ mill ” in the manufac- 
ture of coins, in place of the older device of 
ftriking them with a hammer, greatly improved 
their fymmetry and the facility with which the 
money could be counted, while the ufe of an in- 
dented edge (commonly called “ a milled edge ”) 
prevented the prabtice of clipping, which was fc 
frequent in earlier times, and thus tended to keep 
coins to a juft weight, and fo greatly to fimplify 
exchange. 

Portraits of In a more particular way the coins of each 

Sovereigns. . . ^ , 

nation are intereftmg, as now always, or nearly 
always, bearing the head of the reigning fovereign 
of the country. By this means we get a feries of 
hiftoric portraits, which, if not of much artiftic 
excellence, are, on the whole, truftworthy. Thefe 
are the better from the fabt that large filver coins 
(crowns or thalers) were now generally current in 
Europe, having been introduced during the pre- 
■ ceding epoch. Guftavus Adolphus, Frederick the 
“ Winter King ” of Bohemia, and other heroes of 
the Thirty Years’ War ; Chriftina, Queen of 
Sweden ; the “ Great Elector ” of Brandenburg ; 
Charles XII. and Peter' the Great ; Louis XIV. 
and the contemporary Emperors of the Houfe 
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of Auftria ; Frederick William 1 . of Pruffia ; 
Frederick the Great and Maria Therefa ; an ex- 
cellent feries of the Popes ; and finally the Englifh 
fovereign, may be cited as the coin-portraits moil 
likely to interell the hiftoricai ftudent. The money 
of the Czar Peter deferves, indeed, a fpecial atten- 
tion, as it is the firfl: regularly • ordered feries ot 
coins ifliied in Ruffia, and, when compared with the 
money which preceded it, is a type by itfelf of the 
improvements which Peter introduced into the 
condition of the country. 

Another feature connefted with the large filver Medaiiic 

, 1*1 r 1 ^ 1 Character 

coins is a certain tendency which we find to make 
ufe of thefe for medaiiic purposes. This is espe- 
cially the cafe in Germany. Among the earlieft 
examples of this ufe may be cited the Luther 
celebration medals, ilTued in Saxony on the jubi- 
lees of the Reformation held in 1617 and 1630. 

The lateft is the Sieges-Thaler, ftruck after the 
Franco-German War in 1870. The thalers iffued 
by Ludwig, King of Bavaria, father of the prefent 
King, almoft all of which commemorate either 
fome event of his reign or the ereftion of fome. 
public building, form the largeft feries of coins of 
this medaiiic kind. The Schiitz-thdler, ifiued in 
Germany and Switzerland as rewards to thofe who 
haa Deen fuccefsful in the national or cantonal 
fhooting-contefts, deferve mention in this place. 

The Papal coins are alfo frequently commemo- 
rative of hiftoricai events or of the eredion of ’ 
public monuments. 

Finally, in fome of the towns of Germany 
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and Switzerland, the reverfes of the coins bear 
views of thefe towns, which are fometinies fo 
drawn as to form a very pleafing defign. Bale, 
Lucerne, Zurich, Augsburg, Cologne, Conftance, 
Danzig, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Nuremberg, 
give examples in various degrees of excellence of 
this ftyle of decoration. Thus, while the coinage 
of England, as we /hall have occafion to remark 
in the next chapter, toward the end of the feven- 
teenth century lofes all artiftic merit and origi- 
nality of defign, and ceafes to perform any func- 
tion fave that of a medium of exchange, the fame 
fate does not till more than one hundred years 
later overtake fome of the continental iffues. The 
latefl: coins which can boaft of artiftic beauty are 
thofe of Napoleon L, efpecially the feries ftruck 
for Italy, on which the head is finely modelled. 
Some of the coins ftruck during the French Revo- 
lution are interefting from their containing allu- 
fions to contemporary hiftorical events. • 

The ftudent of European hiftory muft be upon 
his guard againft the danger of confounding money 
of account with coined money. As we have faid, 
the new denarius of Charlemagne was, from the 
time of its introduftion till the thirteenth century, 
pradlically the only piece coined in weftern conti- 
nental Europe. The Roman gold coin, the Joli- 
dus, however, continued to be > ufed for fome time, 
and for a much longer period it remained in ufe 
as a money of account. The folidus was tranf- 
lated in the Germanic languages by Jchilling^ Jhil- 
ling, /killing. Thus when we read of folidi and 
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fliillings it does not in the Jeaft follow that we are 
reading of adtual coins. The real coins which 
paffed current on the occafion fpoken of were very 
probably limply the denarii, or pennies, but they 
were reckoned in the Ihilling or folidus of account 
which contained (generally) twelve denarii. 

Other moneys of account were in reality limply 
weights, as (i) the 'pounds which was the Roman 
weight, the Uhra^ containing twelve ounces, and in 
lilver reckoned as equal to 240 denarii ; and (2) 
the German (Teutonic) weight, the mark, equal to 
two-thirds of a pound, i.e., eight ounces and 180 
denarii. It need hardly be faid that the adlual 
weight of the denarius foon fell below this nominal 
weight of twenty-four grains. The recolledlion 
of the three denominations of libra, Jolidus^ and 
denarius is preferved in our abbreviations jf s. d. 
for pounds, Ihillings, and pence. 

We have already fpoken of the grojfus, or 
groat. The gold coins in France received a 
variety of names, of which the moft ufual and 
the wideft fpread was hu. In Germany the 
earlieft gold pieces feem to have been called ducats, 
and this name was continued in the fubfequent 
gold coinage of the lixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries. The weight of the ducat was founded 
upon the weight of the fiorino of Florence and of 
the ducat or zecchino of Venice, ufually about 
fifty-four grains, and thefe equal to about one 
hundred denarii of the old value. As, however, 
the lilver coins contemporary with thefe ducats, 
though nominally denarii, were exceedingly de- 
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bafed, the relative value of the gold was very 
much higher. 

One other coin-name of wide extenfion is the 
thaler^ or dollar. The origin of this name lies in 
the Joachimsthal near the Harz Mountains, the 
mines of which furnilhed the filver from which thele 
large pieces were firft ftruck. 




CHAPTER V. 

COINAGE OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

N the laft chapter a brief fketch was 
given of the general numifmatic 
hiftory of Europe in Chriftian times. 
In the prefent chapter we confine 
our attention altogether to the coinage of our own 
iflands ; not, however, from Chriftian times only, 
but from the earlieft period in which a coinage 
was known here. During the greater part of this 
fketch it will be neceftary to keep in mind the 
charadler of the currency in the other lands of 
Europe, for the monetary hiftory of the Middle 
Ages — we might add the political hiftory alfo — 
can only be properly ftudied as a whole. The 
different epochs into which the hiftory of the 
coinage of Europe has been divided will there- 
fore ferve us again in the prefent cafe. Our firft 
period, however, precedes any of thefe epochs, for 
here we have to do with a currency in ufe in 
Britain before the introduftion of Chriftianity. 

The circumftances attending the firft introduc- 
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The Coin- , tion of a Coinage into thefe iflands require fome 

Mtons. * explanation. For the remote caufes of this event 
we have to go back as far as to the times of Philip 
of Macedon, and to the acquifition by him of the 
gold mines of Crenides (Philippi). The refult of 
this acquifition was, as is well known, to fet in cir- 
culation an extenfive gold currency, the firfl: which 
had been widely prevalent in the Greek world. 
The gold ftaters of Philip obtained an extenfive 
circulation beyond the limits of Greece — a much 
wider circulation than could have been obtained 
by any filver currency. Through the Greek colony 
of Maflalia (Marfeilles), they came into the hands 
of the Gauls. Maflalia was, we know, the chief 
trading centre for the weftern lands, and for the 
barbarian nations of Northern Europe. It was 
not long after the death of Philip that Pytheas, 
the great “ commercial traveller ” of Marfeilles, 
made his voyages to Britain and the coafts of 
Germany, as far as the mouth of the Elbe, or 
even, fome think, the Baltic. We may readily be- 
lieve that Marfeilles was then in fome relation 
with Northern Europe through Gaul ; and it 
would feem that at this time the Gauls began to 
appreciate the ufe of a coinage, and to make one 
for themfelves. The pieces thus manufactured 
were fimply imitations of the gold ftater of Philip. 
That coin bore on the obverfe a beardlefs head 
laureate, generally taken to be the head of Apollo, 
but by fome the head of young Heracles, or of 
Ares. On the reverfe is a two-horfe chariot 
{higci). The Gaulilh coins were copies of this 
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piece, gradually becoming more rude as time went 
on, and about the middle of the fecond century 
B.C., the fouthern coaft of Britain adopted from 
Gaul the fame habit. The earlieft Britifh coins 
were thus of gold, and though immediately 
only copies of the Gaulilh money, they were in 
a remote degree copies of the ftaters of Philip 
of Macedon. The copies have, in nearly every 
cafe, departed fo widely from the original, that, 
were it not tliat the Gaulilh money affords us 
examples of an intermediate type, we fhould have 
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great difficulty in recogiiiling the relationfhip of 
the Britifh to the Macedonian coin. This is the 
hiftory of the introdudtion of a coinage into the 
Britifh Ifles. 

The earlieft coins of Britain were excluftvely of 
gold, and were devoid of infcription ; any lign 
which has the appearance of a letter being in 
reality only a part of the barbarous copy of the 
Greek coin, and without meaning in itfelf. About 
the time of Caefar’s invafion, however, the coins 
begin to carry infcriptions upon them — ^the name 
of fome chief or tribe, the former being in moft 
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cafes unknown to hiftory fave from his coins. One 
or two hiftorical names do occur — as Commius, 
poffibly the King of the Atrebates, who may be 
fuppofed to have fled into England ; and certainly 
Cunobelinus, King of the Trinobantes, the Cym- 
beline of Shakefpeare. After the Roman con- 
quefl: of Gaul, the native currency there was 
exchanged for the imperial coinage, and the 
change foon alFedled the coinage of Britain, which 
from about the Chriftian era began to make 
coins upon the Roman pattern. This fail is fym- 
bolical of the Romanifing influence in the fouthern 
diftridts, which in this country, and in fo many 
others, preceded the adlual fubjugation of the land 
by Roman arms. 

After the complete Roman conqueft the native 
currency ceafed. Roman mints were not eftab- 
liflied in Britain until the time of Caraufius (a.d. 
287-293), who was Emperor in Britain only. 
Caraufius’ mints were Londinium and Camulo- 
dunum (Colchefter). Between the time of Alledtus 
and that of Conftantine the Great no money was 
coined in Britain. The latter Emp.eror did not ufe 
a mint at Colchefter, and ftruck at London only. 
The laft imperial coins ftruck in Britain were thofe 
of Magnus Maximus (died a.d. 388). 

From this period till after the beginning of 
the leventh century there is an almoft total want 
of numifmatic documents. There can be no quef- 
tion that the Britons continued to ule the later 
Roman coins, efpecially thofe of Conftantine and 
his immediate fucceflbrs, which feem to have been 
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ftruck in large numbers. Such coins as came into 
the hands of the Saxon invaders would probably 
be cherilhed rather as ornaments than for any 
other purpofe. This would at any rate be the 
cafe with the gold coins. We find that Roman 
gold coins were very extenfively ufed as ornaments 
by the northern nations during the Viking age, 
and that they were imitated in thole peculiar difc- 
like ornaments known as bradleates.^ In the fame 
way we find an imitation of a gold coin of Hono- 
rius engraved with Saxon runes. But gold be- 
longed rather to the chiefs than to the great body 
of the people, and for the ufe of thefe laft a 
regular coinage of filver appeared foon after the 
beginning of the feventh century. 

The earliefl: Saxon coins, like the earlieft Britifh, 
are anonymous, the only trace of letters upon 
moft of them being nothing more than a blundered 
imitation of the coin-legend which the engraver 
was endeavouring to copy ; and for this reafon it 
is impoflible accurately to determine their date. 
Thefe early Saxon coins are generally known to 
numifmatifts as Jceattas^ and it feems probable 
that at one time they were diftinguilhed by that 
name. But Jceat properly fignifies only treafure,^ 
and it is not likely that the word was at firft used 
to denote any fpecial denomination of coin. 

The anonymous fceattas, hardly pofTelfing an 

1 Thefe brafteates are not to be confufed with the German 
fllver brafteates fpoken of in the laft chapter. Thefe were of 
gold, were made in the Scandinavian countries, and ufed a-s 
ornaments, not as coins. 

2 Primarily, treajure ; fecondarily, tax. 
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hiftoric, or, in the ftricfl fenfe, a numifmatic 
intereft, have fufFered too much negledt at the 
hands of colledrors. For they are, in fome re- 
fpedirs, the moft curious and noteworthy coins 
which have been iffued fince the Chriftian era. In 
no other feries of coins do we find among fo fmall 
a number of individual pieces fo great a variety of 
defigns. The only feries of coins which can in 
this refped be compared with the fceattas is that 
of the eledlrum pieces ftruck in Afia Minor in 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. The larger 
number of adlual pieces among the fceattas are 
indeed copied from Roman coins ; many alfo from 
Merovingian filver pieces. But among thofe which 
remain there are a great number of defigns which 
feem perfedly original, and which far outnumber 
the types taken from any other fource. Of thefe 
apparently original and native works of art we 
may count between thirty and forty diftindt de- 
figns ; and as they are probably earlier than moft 
of the extant remains of Saxon or Irifti architec- 
ture, and earlier than moft of the Saxon and Irifh 
manufcripts, the intereft which belongs to thefe 
pieces is very great. It is impoflible to defcribe 
thefe defigns here ; a great number confift of fome 
tantaftic bird, or animal, or ferpent, fimilar to the 
animals which appear in fuch profufion in the 
Saxon manuftripts, and at a later period in archi- 
tefture. 

It is evident that the Germanic peoples had a 
fpecial partiality for a coinage in filver ; and this 
may have dated back to quite early days, when 
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the old confular denarii {Jerrati, bigatique’^') were 
current among them. Mommfen tells us that 
when the filver coinage of Rome was debafed, the 
old pieces of pure metal were almoft abforbed for 
the purpofe of exchange with the barbarian nations 
of the North. We find further evidence of this 
partiality in the fadt that the filver fceattas were 
current in England before the grand reform made 
by the introdudtion of the new denarius into 
Europe, 2 and in the fadl that this very reform was 
due to the moft Teutonic (lafl: Romanifed) fedlion 
of the Frank nationality. When, therefore, the 
great reform was brought about on the Continent, 
of which we have fpoken in the preceding chapter, 
the , effedfc was lefs felt in England than in any 
other land ; it refulted merely in the exchange of 
the fceat for the filver penny, the former ftanding 
probably to the latter in the proportionate value 
of 12 to 20 (=f), though according to fome 
documents they were in the proportion of 24 
to 25. 



The penny, introduced about 760, differed from The 
the fceat in appearance. - The latter was fmall and 
thick, the penny much broader but thin. The 

^ Tacitus, Germ., c. 5. 

2 See Chapter IV., p. 81. 
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pennies of Offa are remarkable for the beauty and 
variety of their defigns and an artiftic excellence 
which was never recovered in after years. The 
ufual type of the penny confifts of, on one fide, 
a buft, a degraded form of the bull: on Roman 
coins, and on the reverfe a crols ; but a very large 
number of coins have no buft, and the crofs is by 
no means an invariable concomitant. The legend 
gives the name of the King as offa rex, aelfred 
REX, or with the title more fully given, offa rex 
MERC ioRUM. On the reverfe appears the name of 
the moneyer, that is to fay, the adtual maker of 
the coin ; at firft the name fimply, as eadmuun, 
IBBA, later on with the addition of moneta (for 
monetarius), and later ftill with the name of the town 
at which the piece has been ftruck, as godman on^ 
LUND. Town names begin to appear on coins in 
the reign of Egberht, King of Weflex. They are 
not infrequent on the pennies of Aelfred, and 
univerfal from the time of Aethelred the Unready. 

It is to be noticed that the treafure plundered 
from England by the Vikings feems firft to have 
given to the Northern people the notion of ifiuing 
a currency. Rude imitations of Saxon money are 
frequently difcovered in the .Weftern Ifles of 
Scotland, and were doubtlefs iftued by order or 
for the behoof of the Danifh or Norwegian Kings 
of thofe parts. In the fame way we find that the 
Norfe Kings in Ireland ilTued a coinage in imita- 
tion of that of Aethelred II. Moft of the early 
coins of Norway are likewife copied from the coins 
of this King. When the Danilh dynafty of Cnut 
^ Probably for [m]on[etarius]. 
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(Gormsfon) fupplanted the Englifh line of Kings, 
it made no change in the coinage of this country, 
though it was inftrumental in introducing an im- 
proved coinage into Denmark. 

Nor, again, did the Norman conquefl; make any 
immediate change in the Engliflh currency. The 
penny long remained the foie Englilh coin. The 
variety of towns at which money was ftruck, of 
moneyers employed for this work, and of types 
made ufe of by them, reach their maximum in the 
reign of Edward the ConfelTor ; but thofe of 
William I. and William II. (for the coins of thefe 
two Kings cannot with certainty be diftinguilhed) 
are little lefs numerous. After the reign of 
William II., however, all thefe begin fteadily to 
decline, until we find, in the reign of Henry II., 
only two different types, and the latter of the 
two extending, without even a change in the name 
of the King, into the reign of Henry III. This 
fimplification in the appearance of the penny cor- 
refponds with a certain amount of centralization in 
the regulation of its iflues. It would feem that 
down to the middle of the reign of Henry IL 
each feparate moneyer was refponfible for the 
purity of his coins, but that Ihortly after this date 
a general overfeer was appointed, who was re- 
fponfible to the King’s Government. 

In this approach to uniformity the general types 
which furvive are thofe which have on the obverfe 
the head or buft of the King facing, and on the 
reverfe fome kind of crofs. At the beginning of 
the reign of Henry II. the latter is a crols fatee 
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cantoned with crofllets. This changes to a ihort 
crofs voided (that is, having each limb made of two 
parallel lines, very convenient for cutting the coin 
into halfpence and farthings), and that again changes , 
to a longer crofs voided. But in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. the forms of both obverfe and reverfe become 
abfolutely ftereotyped. And this ftereotyping of 
the coin into one lingle pattern is the firft very 
important change in the penny which took place 
fince its introdudtion. The ftereotyped form hence- 
forward until the reign of Henry VII. is as follows : 
obverfe, the King’s head (fometimes with flight 
traces of buft), crowned, facing; reverfe, a long 
crofs patee with three pellets in each angle. In 
this reign, too, the names of moneyers ceafe to be 
■ placed upon coins. Robert de Hadleye is the laft 
nioneyer whofe name appears. Finally we have to 
notice that Edward I. re-introduced a coinage of 
halfpence, unknown flnce Saxon times, and firft 
Groat, ftruck the groat and the farthing. The groats were 
FarthSg!^' not in general circulation till the reign of Edward III. 

We have many documents ftiowing that in 
making thefe changes of coinage Edward I. alfo 
reformed the conftitution of the mint in many 
particulars. His pennies obtained a wide circula- 
tion not only in this country but on the Continent, 
where they prefently (much as the fiorino did) 
gave rife to imitations. The clofeft copies are to 
be feen in the money of the various ftates of the 
Low Countries, as the Dukedom of Brabant, the 
Counties of Flanders, Hainault, etc. Other 
imitations are to be found in the denarii of the 
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Emperors of Germany and the Kings of Aragon, 

The Englifh money never followed the rapid courfe 
of degradation which was the lot of the con- 
tinental coinages ; wherefore thefe Englifh pennies 
(alfo called efierlings., Jierlings, a word of doubtful 
origin) were of quite a different ftandard from 
the continental denarii. The Englifh penny did, 
indeed, continually diminifh in fize, fo that before 
the type introduced by Edward 1 . was radically 
changed (in the reign of Henry VIL), the penny 
had fhrunk to not more than half of its original 
dimenfions. But this degradation was flow com- 
pared to that which was undergone by the conti- 
nental coins. 

We have now for a moment to retrace our fteps . 

1 . r TT T-rr t duction of 

to the latter part of the reign of Henry III. In a Gold ^ 
the preceding chapter we fpoke of the re-introduc- 
tion of a gold currency into Weftern Europe. 

Only a few years after the firft iffue of the fiorino 
d’oro, namely, in 1257, we find the firft record in 
the annals of the Englifh coinage of the iflue of a 
gold currency. In this year Henry III. ftruck a 
piece called a gold penny. It reprefented on one 
fide the King enthroned, on the other bore a crofs 
voided cantoned with rofes ; and was at firft valued 
at twenty pence, afterwards at twenty-fix. The 
innovation was premature, and the coin being un- 
popular had foon to be withdrawn from circula- 
tion. It was not till nearly ninety years afterwards 
that a regular gold coinage was fet on foot. 

In 1343 or 1344 Edward III. iffued this 
new gold coinage. It at firft confifted of pieces 
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called florins, half and quarter florins. The 
obverfe types of thefe three orders of coins 
were — (i), the monarch enthroned between two 
leopards; (2), a Angle leopard bearing the Englifh 
coat; (3), a helmet and cap of maintenance with 
fraall leopard as creft ; a crols formed the re- 
verfe type in every cafe. Thefe pieces were rated 
too high, and were almoft immediately with- 
drawn from circulation ; after which were iffued 
coins of a new type and denomination, nobles, 
half-nobles, and quarter-nobles. 



The nobles and half-nobles were the fame in 
type; on the obverfe they fhowed the King Handing 
in a fhip ; the quarter-not?le contained a fhield 
merely on the obverfe. The type of the noble is 
perhaps commemorative of the naval viftory off 
Sluys. The legend on the noble was ihs [jesus] 

AVTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIVM IlLORVM IBAT 

(S. Luke iv. 30), a legend which long continued 
on the Englilh money, and which has given rife 
to a good deal of abfurd fpeculation. The legend 
was a charm againft thieves, but poffibly bears fome 
further refeience to the vidory commemorated 
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by the type. The noble was made equal to half 
a mark (a money of account), or 8 o pence Eng- 
lilh ; in weight it was exadtly that of the modern 
Englifh fovereign, 1 20 grains. As it was' of very 
pure gold, and perhaps the fineft coin then current 
in Europe, it was, like the penny of Edward L, 
a good deal imitated abroad (always, we may be 
fure, to the advantage of the imitator), and laws 
were conftantly being enadted, without much fuc- 
cefs, to hinder its exportation. 

Before we leave the reign of Edward III. we 
muft call one glance at a clafs of coins which now coinage, 
began to affume conliderable dimenfions, namely, 
the Anglo-French money, or coins ftruck for the 
Englilh polTeffions in France. Thefe naturally 
followed French types and denominations. As 
early as the reign of Henry II. we have- deniers 
ftruck for Aquitaine ; Richard I. ftruck for Aqui- 
taine, Poitou, and Normandy ; Edward I. coined 
for Aquitaine and Bordeaux. But under Edward 
III. and the Black Prince (Governor of Guienne) 
quite a large ilTue of Anglo-French coins, both in 
gold and lilver, appeared. The gold coins of Ed- 
ward III. were the guiennois (ftanding figure in 
armour), leopard^ chaife (King enthroned), and 
mouton (Pafchal Lamb), and in lilver the hardi 
(half-figure holding fword), double-hardi^ gnos, 
demi-gros, denier^ demi-denier (alfo apparently called 
ardit [ 7 ?r]). Edward Prince of Wales ftruck guien- 
nois, leopard, chaife, demi-chaife, hardi (d’or), and 
pavilion (prince under a canopy), and in lilver 
money the fame as his father. Edward III. began. 


/ 
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too, the iffiie of Calais filver groats, which (as 
Calais was really henceforth an Englilh town) can 
fcarcely be counted among the Anglo-French 
coinage. In every refpeft, this coin, as well as 
the Calais half-groat, penny, etc., exaftly corre- 
fponded to the Englilh money. In order to end 
the fubjeift we may add that Richard II. ftruck 
gold and lilver hardis and demi-hardis as well as 
deniers and half-denfers. Henry V. ftruck in gold 
moutons and demi-moutons, and poflibly Jalutes 
(the angel faluting Mary), and gros. Henry VI. 
ftruck falutes, angelots, and francs, and in filver 
grand and petit Manes, He alfo continued an ex- 
tenfive iflue of Calais money. With Henry VI. 
the Anglo-French coinage really comes to an end. 

Edward IV. introduced fome important changes 
into the gold coinage. He feems to have ftruck 
a few nobles of the old type ; but he very foon 
made an alteration in the type of the noble by 
fubftituting on the reverfe a fun for the older 
crofs, and on the obverfe, placing a rofe upon the 
fide of the ftiip, in the form of which laft fome 
other changes were introduced. From the rofe 
on the obverfe the coins came to be called rofe 
noMes, and owing to changes in the relative values 
of gold and filver they were now worth los. (120 
pence), inftead of 6s. 8d. (80 pence) as before. 
To fupply a coin of the old value of half a mark, 
a new gold piece was ftruck, called at firft the 
angel-noble, but foon fimply the angel. On one 
fide it reprefen ted a fliip, bearing (inftead of the 
King) a crofs ; on the other was S. Michael 
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overcoming Satan. The motto was per crvcem 

TVAM SALVA NOS XPE (cHRISTe) REDEMPTOR. 

They have in England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that’s infculped upon : 

But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within.^ 

Shakefpeare is much given to playing upon this 
word,^ and we find frequent allufions of the fame 
kind in other writers, his contemporaries. 



We have fpoken of fonie coins probably ftruck Scottish 

^ , Coinage. 

by the Norfemen in the weftern ifles. The regular 
coinage of Scotland does not begin before 1124 
(David L), when an iflue of pennies (or ft er lings, sterling, 
as they were generally called in Scotland) began. 

Even yet we find that offences were more fre- 
quently punifhed by fines of cattle than of money. 

At firft the money of Scotland copied very clofely 
the contemporary currency of England. Thus 
the pennies of David refemble thofe of Henry I. ; 
the next coinage, that of William the Lion, grand- 
fon of David (1165-1214) refembles the money of 

^ Merchant of Venice^ ii. 7, 

2 Cf. Merr^ Wives of Windsor, i, 3 ; King John, ii. t. 
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Henry II, ; the pennies of Alexander II. have 
fhort and long voided crolTes, like thofe of 
Henry III., and the coins of Alexander III. are 
like thofe of Edward I. This King, like Edward, 
added halfpennies and farthings to the currency of 
pennies. But both the nioneyers and the places of 
mintage are far lefs numerous in Scotland than in 
England. We count no more than fixteen of the 
latter. The coinage of John Baliol and of Robert 
Bruce followed the type of Alexander III. The 
mint-records for thefe reigns are loft : they begin 
again in the reign of David II. This King iflued 
nobles after the pattern of Edward III.’s nobles. 
He alfo ftruck groats and half-groats, pennies, 
halfpennies, and farthings. 

All this time it will be feen that, defpite the 
war between the two countries, Englifti influence 
was paramount in determining the chara( 5 ter of 
the Scottilh coinage. There was prefent a certain 
French influence as well, which may be deteded 
in minor marks upon the coins (fleurs-de-lis, and 
fuch like), and which was exercifed alfo in a very 
unhappy diredlion towards a degradation of the 
currency. Scotland followed the continental 
falhion in this refped, and the commercial rela- 
tions of the two bordering countries are marked 
by a perpetual chorus of complaint on the part of 
England of the debafed charader of the Scottilh 
money. Thus in 1372 we find both Scottilh gold 
and filver forbidden in England, and as if the 
prohibition had been relaxed, it is repeated in 
1387. In 1390 Scottilh money is admitted at 
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half its nominal value; in 1393 it is forbidden 
again, fave as bullion, and in 1401 there is a 
decree of Parliament to the fame efFedt. 

In the reign of Robert 11 . Scotland took a hew 
departure by coining fome gold pieces of an ori- 
ginal type (no longer borrowed from England), 
viz., the Lion and St. Andrew. The firft had ^ 
the Ihield of Scotland with rampant lion, the 
fecond the figure of St. Andrew with a fhield on 
the reverfe. In the reign of Robert III. we note 
a further fign of continental influence in the in- 
trodudtion of billon (bafe metal) coins. James I. 
ftruck the demy (Obverfe, arms in lozenge ; Re- Demy, 
verfe, crofs in treffure) and half-demy ; James II. 
ftruck demies, St. Andrews, and half St. Andrews. 

James III. introduced two new types of gold coins, 
viz., the rider (knight on horfeback) and the Rider. 
unicorn, which fhows a unicorn fupporting the Unicom. 
Scottifh fhield. The fame King iflued feveral de- 
nominations of billon coins, as placks, half-placks. Hack, 
farthings. 

Hoards of Englifh coins of the ninth century 
have been found in Ireland, and were doubtlefs Ireland, 
taken there by the Norfemen fettled in the land. 

The aftual coinage of thefe Norfe Kings, how- 
ever, docs not begin till the end of the tenth 
century. It copies almoft invariably a peculiar 
type of the coinage of Aethelred II. (978-1016), 
having on one fide a buft uncrowned, and on the 
other a long voided crofs. After that we have no 
Irifh coinage until fubfequent to the conqueft of a 
portion of the country by Henry 11 . Henry made 
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his fon John governor of the ifland, and John 
flruck in his own name pennies, half-pennies, and 
farthings, having on the obverfe a head (fuppofed 
to be that of John the Baptift) and on the reverfe a 
crofs. During his own reign John coined pennies 
having the King’s buftin a triangle on one fide ; on 
the other the fun and moon in a triangle. Henry 
III.’s Irifh pennies are like his Englilh long crofs 
type, fave that the King’s head is again furrounded 
by a triangle. This diftincSlion once more ferves 
to feparate, in point of type, Edward I.’s Irifh 
from his Englifh coins, the reverfe types of the 
two being the fame. John flxuck at Dublin and 
Limerick, Henry III. at Dublin, and Edward I. 
at Dublin, Cork, and Waterford. One or two 
Irifh pennies of Henry V. or VI. have been fpoken 
of, but there was no extenfive coinage for Ireland 
between the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IV. 
The Irifh coins of Edward IV. were very nume- 
rous, and confifted of double-groats, groats, half- 
groats, pennies, and (in billon) halfpennies and 
farthings. The types of thefe coins are varied ; 
fome are but flight divergences from the corre- 
fponding Englifh coins ; others have for reverfe a 
fun in place of the ufual crofs ; others again have 
a Angle crown on obverfe, on the reverfh a long 
crofs ; and another feries has three crowns, with the 
Englifh fhield for reverfe. The mints are Dublin, 
Cork, Drogheda, Limerick, Trim, Waterford, 
and Wexford. No gold coins were ever flruck 
for Ireland. 

We have thought it befl: to difpofe of the 
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Middle Age coinage of all Great Britain and 
Ireland before we come to fpeak of any currency 
ftruck in more modern days. We have thus 
carried our enquiries down to the acceffion of 
Henry VII. The divihon which has been thus 
made in our fubjecSt is not, indeed, an equal divi- 
fion in refpect of time nor even of recorded 
hiftorical events ; but it is obvioufly the moft 
fuitable which could be found. It correfponds 
generally with the line of demarcation feparating 
modern from mediaeval hiftory, and with what we 
may call the inftallation of the RenailTance. The 
line is always more or lefs lhadowy and indefinite, 
but nowhere is it lefs fo than in England. The 
Wars of the Rofes were the final aft in the drama 
of mediaeval Englifh hiftory. When thefe ended 
in the Battle of Bofworth the new era definitely 
began. 

We have feen^ that this age of the Renaiflance 
was for the whole of Europe, fo far as the coins 
were concerned, notable chiefly as being the era of 
portraiture. Portraits begin on Englifh coins with 
Henry VII. Up to his nineteenth year this King 
continued the older forms of filver currency, but 
in 1504 he made a complete change. He coined 
fhillings in addition to the groats, half-groats, shilling, 
pennies, etc., which had up to that time been 
current ; and on all the larger pieces, in place of 
the conventional buft facing which had prevailed 
fince the days of Edward I., he placed a profile 


1 Chapter IV., pp. 91-9?* 
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buft which had not been feen on coins fince the 
days of Stephen.^ The buft appears upon all 
coins of higher denomination than the penny. A 
new type was invented for the latter coin, the full- 
length figure of the monarch enthroned. The 
portrait of Henry VII. is a work of the higheft 
art in its own kind. Nothing, fuperior to it has 
appeared fince, nor anything nearly equal to it 
except upon fome of the coins of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. The artiftic merit of thefe pieces 
is fo confiderable that on that account alone they 
are worthy of peculiar ftudy. It has been well 
pointed out by archaeologifts that one intereft 
belonging to the ftudy of Greek coins lies in the 
fad that they are tokens of the artiftic work of 
many places of which no other fuch monuments 
remain. The fame may almoft be faid of the 
coinage of England during the Renaiflance. In 
the great artiftic movement of thofe days, England 
feems at firft fight to take no part. While Italy, 
France, and Germany had each its own fchools of 
artifts, and each its feparate charadler of defign, 
the confpicuous monuments made in England 
were the work of foreigners ; they were the 
fculptures of Torrigiano or thp paintings of 
Holbein. But as fmaller monuments the con- 
temporary coins are an evidence of native talent, 

1 It is worth noticing that Henry VII. was the firft King 
fubfequent to Henry III. who ufed a numeral upon his coins. 
Some of his Ihillings read henric vii., others henric septim. 
James IV. in the fame way introduced (for the firft time on 
Scottilh coins) the word quart, after his name. 
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for nioft of the engravers to the mint during thefe 
reigns bear genuinely Englifh names.^ 

Next to the evidence of art-culture which the Increase ol 
coins aiford, comes the evidence of greater wealth, 
of larger trade and manufafture, and of an in- 
creafed demand for a medium of exchange. When 
Henry VII. afcended the throne, although the ' 
country had juft been fulfering from a bitter and 
prolonged civil war, the great mafs of the com- 
munity was far from having been impoverilhed 
thereby. It was during all this period fteadily 
acquiring wealth, and the wealth of the country, 
as a whole, was upon the increafe.^ The careful 
reign of Henry VII. foftered this increafe. It 
need not furprife us, therefore, to find an addi- 
tion made to the coinage of the previous reigns. 



Henry VIL ftruck the principal gold coins which 
were current in former reigns ; that is to say. 


^ Nicholas Flynte, John Sharpe, and Demaire, are the 

names of the engravers during the reigns of Henry VIL and 
Henry VIII., as given by Ruding; the third may, likely 
enough, be a French, name. 

2 Rogers’ Hijl, of Prices^ vol. iv., Intr., p. 
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the ryal, or rofe-nobJe (now worth ten fliillings), 

Sovereign, the angel, and the angelet. In addition to thefe 
pieces he ftruck for the firft time the pound 
fovereign, or double ryal, worth twenty Ihillings, 
a large gold coin reprefenting the King enthroned, 
and on the reverfe a double rofe charged with the 
Englilh Ihield. The piece meafured more than 
one-and-a-half inches, and weighed two hundred 
and forty grains ; that is to fay, twice as much as 
the prefent fovereign. It was without queftion 
the fineft gold coin then current in Europe. It 
does not appear, however, to have been iffued in 
large quantities. 

Hen. vitr. As we follow the hiftory of coinage under the 
Tudors, we fee the currency gradually increaling 
in quantity and in the variety of its denomina- 
tions. Henry VIII. did not indeed make any 
decided ftep in this direftion, and in one refpetSt, 
prefently to be noticed, he made a confpicuous 
retrogreffion. Neverthelefs he ftruck fome two- 
fovereign pieces, and he largely increafed the 
number of fovereigns. At firft this coin followed 
the type inftituted by Henry VII., but later on 
a fecond type was introduced, having the King 
feated on a throne upon one fide, and on the 
other the Englifti Ihield fupported by a lion and a 
griffin. Henry coined half-fovereigns of the fame 

Crown. type. He coined crowns or quarter-fovereigns 
and half-crowns in gold, having on one fide the 
Englilli ftiield, and on the other the Tudor rofe. 
He likewife ftruck rofe-nobles or ryals, angels, 
and angelets of the types formerly in ufe. The 
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older nobles had given place to the ryals which, at 
firft meant to be current for fix-and-eightpence like 
their predecefibrs, had at once rifen to be worth ten 
{hillings. Henry VIII. now iffued a new feries of 
nobles at the lefler value. They were called George Georgs 
nobles, from having on the obverle the figure of St. 
George on horfeback flaying the dragon. In filver 
Henry ftruck pieces of the fame denomination as 
thofe of his father — namely, {hillings, groats, half- 
groats, pennies, halfpennies, and farthings. The 
earlier groats fhowed a profile bufl: like the groats 
of Henry VII., but in 1543 for this was fubfti- 
tuted a bull facing or turned three-quarters towards 
the fpedlator, and the {hillings of Henry VIII., 
which were firfc coined at this date, were of the 
fame pattern. 

It has been noticed how in the continental 
coinage heraldic devices begin during the four- 
teenth century to take the place of the fimpler 
crolTes which generally decorate the mediaeval 
coins. Owing to the ftereotyped character of 
the Englilh coinage between Edward I. and 
Henry VII., the fame change could not be fo 
early difeovered here. But it is very noticeable in 
the currency of the Tudor dynafly. From the time 
of Henry VII. the Englilh fhield (quartei'ing 
France) is rarely abfent from the coins. It is laid 
over the crofs on the reverfe, which in many cafes 
it almoft completely hides from view. A grear. 
number of the heraldic devices, with which we are 
fo familiar in the chapel and tomb of Henry VII. 
in Weftminfter Abbey, are introduced upon his 
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Wolfey's Groat.. 

coins or thofe of his immediate fuccefTors, as the 
lion, the griffin, the double rofe, the portcullis. 
The laft device was derived from the Beaufort 
family (the legitimated , children of John of Gaunt 
and Catherine Swynford), from which Henry could 
claim defcent. 

One coin of Henry VIII. has a fpecial hiftorical 
intereft. It is the groat ftruck at York by Cardinal 
Wolfey when Archbifhop of York. On the piece 
he placed his cardinal’s hat ; and as this ad; 
was accounted illegal, and even treafonous, it 
was included in the bill of indidment againft 
him: 

That out of mere ambition you have caufed ■ 

Your holy hat to be ftamped on the king’s coin.^ 

In the adtual articles of indidlment he is only 
blamed for, “ of his pompous and prefuniptuous 
mind,” ftamping the hat upon the groats ftruck 
at York, as if the offence lay efpecially in the 
iftuing of fuch large pieces with the infignia of his 
office. Several prelates before his time had placed 
their own initials and fome fymbol of their dignity 
upon the pennies of York, Durham, etc. It may, 
however, have been confidered part of the offence 
for which, as a whole, Wolfey was held to have 
incurred the penalties of a praemunire ; namely, 
the endeavour to exalt unduly the pofition of his 
holy office, and to fpread an impreffion among 
the people that his legateftiip gave him a power 
independent of the power of the Crown. The 
groats and half-groats ftruck by Cardinal Wolfey 
Henry Fill., iii. 2. 



